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LIFE OF. LUTHER. 


[From the Religious Monitor.*] 


AHMON. Chrysost. Andr. a. 


The ardent Zeal of one Max is Sufficient to reform a WHOLE PEOPLE. 


- FROM the sixth century to the 


sixteenth, the history_of ; the, 
church is little else but a rccord 
of ignorance, superstition, tyran- 
ny, and crimes. During this 
melancholy period, the night of 
spiritual barbarism, and religious 
slavery, brooded over the Chris- 
tian world; and the farther we 
advance, the darkness, instead of 
decreasing, seems still to thicken 


around us. The Roman Pontiff. 
established his authority, by 
flattering the powerful, and 


oppressing the weak ; and secur- 
ed it, by encouraging the licen- 
tious, and corrupting the pure ; 
by honouring the ambitious, 
however weak in mind, or vi- 
cious in morals ; and by repres- 
sing the humble, however splen- 
did their talents, or virtuous 
their conduct. Invested with 
temporal dominion, he not only 


guided: the consciences, _but.dis- 
posed of the property and the 
lives of men. So enslaved, in- 
deed, was the condition of every - 
order of the people, that the 
menace of His Holiness fright- 
ened the most powerful mon- 
archs into compliance with; his; 
will; and the mandates which 
he issued, dissolved the, alle-. 
giance of subjects, and dispos- 
sessed princes of their crowns. . 
On the unchristian foundation of 
pride and ambition, a structure 
of religious worship and govern- 
ment was reared, . externally 


_ splendid and attractive, but with- 


in, dark and deformed. There 
the throne of superstition was 
erected, and he who sat on it, 
was the Man of Sin. | 

At times a few rays of Chris- 
tian truth were beheld ; but they | 
were so scattered and. momen-, 


* The bee te Monitor, or Scots Presbyterian Magazine, i isa nella 
work of excellence and celebrity, pebtished at Edinburgh. 
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tary, that they only showed the. 


greatness of the abounding 
iniquities more ¢learly ; 
neither dispelled the gloom, nor 
prevented its increase. In the 
12th century, indeed, the Wal- 
denses appeared, and driven by 
the persecution of Romish See, 
they took shelter in the vallies 
of Piedmont, and from that 
sequestered retreat sent forth 
many champions for the truth: 
but though individuals in differ- 
ent regions embraced the doc- 
trine of the scripture, no general 
reformation ensued. Inthe two 
succeeding centuries, Wickliffe 
in England, and Huss and Jer- 


ome of Prague in Bohemia, . 


contended earnestly for the faith 
delivered to the saints, and sow- 
ed the seeds of Christian know- 
ledge in their respective coun- 
tries. These revivals, though 
only partial, were, like the first 
faint rays of the morning, which 


tremble on the tops of the moun-’ 


tains, the presages of a new and 
auspicious day; a day when the 
itigdom of antichrist was sha- 
ken. to its centre ; when the doc- 
trihe of the cross, and not a 
golden standard, became the sig- 
nal of destruction to the enemies 
of Christ ; and when the nations, 
who had for full ten ages slum- 
bered in their chains, were re- 
stored to liberty, by the energy of 
the Word and Spirit of God. 
‘Fhe man who was honoured by 
Providence, to be the instrument 
of beginning, directing, and 
superintending this astonishing 
dispensation of grace, was Lu- 
ther; whose life is in fact a 
history of the Reformation. 


Were it possible ‘to select par- 
ticular facts, they couJd bot be— 
placed in a’ just or an interesting 
light, without attefiding to his 
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general character and employ- 
ments ; it is therefore absolutely 
necessary, that in the hfe of this 
illustrious Reformer, we enter in- 
to a concise detail of the connect- 
ed events. 

Maryin Lutuer, son of John 
Luther, a worker of metals at 
Mansfeld in Germany, and of 
Margaret Lindeman, a native of 
Neustadt in Franconia, was born 
at Kisleben, a town in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, on the 10th of 
November, 1483, and was named 
Martin, because he was baptized 
the day folowing the feast of St. 
Martin.. The poverty of his par- 


“ents prevented them from send- 


ing him to.a public school till 
he was fourteen years of age; 
but they instructed him in pri- 
vate, and early seasoned his mind 
with those religious . tenets, 
which they themselves’ had im- 
bibed. He commenced his lite- 
rary studies at Magdeburg, and 
continued them at Eisenach, 
where he remained four years ; 
during which he exhibited the 
beginnings of that acuteness and 
ardour, and that copiousness of 
language, and power of elo- 
quence, which afterwards were 
the means of enlightening and 
reforming the world. In_ 1591, 
he entered the university of Er- 
furt, in Thuringia, and applying 
to the dry unprofitable subtleties 
of scholastic philosophy, soon 
made himself acquainted with its 
principles, as explained by 
Occam, Scotus, Thomas Aqui+ 
nas, and other learned triflers of 
the dark ages. He was admitted 
master of arts in 1503, and soon 
after was chosen professor of 
natural and moral philosophy ; 
but he attended chiefly. to the 


studies connected with civil law, 


as his parents proposed that his 
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rising talemt$ should: be devoted 
wo the service of the state. 

But, cofitrary to the wishes of 
his parents, Luther suddenly left 
the university; and embraced a 
monastit life. The circumstances 
which immediately produced this 
change of views, have been vari- 
ously related byrdifferent writers. 
The following seems. to be the 
most probable account: That 
under deep impressions made on 
his mind by the unexpected 
death of an intimate companion, 
and by an unusually violent 
storm of thunder, he solemnly 
vowed to devote himself wholly 
to the service of God, by with- 
drawing from the intercourse of 
the world, aad spending his life 
jn religious duties; that after- 
wards he considered this vow to 
be binding en his conscience ; 
and that in order to fulfil it, in 
compliance with the erroneous 
spirit of the times, he entered the 
monastery of the Augustine fri- 
ars at Erfurt.* Though he plead 
the reality of what he regarded 
as the certain call of Providence, 
his father opposed his resolution, 
and earnestly besought him to 
take care, that he did not deceive 
himself, or was not deluded by 
the suggestions of an evil spirit, 
rather than called by the voice of 
God. Luther was unmoved by 
these remonstrances, and, in 
pursuance of his vow, entered 
the monastery, and submitted 
with cheerfulness to all its sever- 
ities. 

He was at first subject to fre- 
quent fits of melancholy, occa- 
sioned, most probably, by medi- 
taung on the awful consequences 


“See for a particular account of 
this event, Milner’s Ch. Hist, Vol. 
IV. Appendix, p. 50 & 60 
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of exposure to divine vengeancey 
which the recollection of the 
events that led to hiS vow, 
brought home to his consciéncey 
and by those deep convictions, 
whjch the consciousnéss of his 
character, aS a sinner in the 
sight of God, produced on his 
mind. He sought comfort in 
the friendship and conversation 
of John Staupitz, vicar of the 
order, to whom he unbosomed 
himself; and who endeavoured 
to relieve his mind of its fears; 
by leading him to view them as 
part of the trials which God 
had appointed to prepare him 
for eminent usefulness in the 
church. In the mean time, hé 
presecuted his theological stud- 
ies with diligence; gave him: 
self to reading and disputation $ 
frequently fasted for several days 
together; and accorapanied all 
these exercises with habitual 
and earnest prayer. He was 
known, once to have passed near- 
ly five weeks without sleep; 
and, in general, he took only a 
very few hours repose. He 
sometimes, however, relaxed thé 
severity of his studies, with inno+ 
cent amusements, particularly 
with music, of which he was 
extremely fond, and from which 
he experienced the happiest 
effects; for, when seized with 
depression of spirits, he fre+ 
quently succeeded in removing, 
or at least in lessening it, by 
singing psalms and hymns.* 

It was therefore not poverty, 
but the love of a pious life, as 
Melancthon observes, that indu- 
ced Luther to become a monk. 


* Beausobres’ Hist. of the Refor 
mation, translated by Macauley, Vol. 
1. p. 46. Lond. 1801. 

Ie is said to be the Author of ¢he 
tune called Old Hundred. 
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But the common sources of reli-+ 
gious instruction, to which his 
brethren of the order resorted, 
did not satisfy hime He soon 
became tired of scholastic learn- 
ing, the field in which, at that 
time, all who wished for emi- 
nence in theological attainments, 
were doomed to labour: it pro- 
duced na fruits of piety, and was 
barren of every thing that could 
gratify the desires of a mind like 
his, which thirsted after religious 
truth, and spiritual consolation. 
He was anxious to know the will 
of God; but he sought for it in 
vain, amid the rubbish of per- 
plexed and superstitious vol- 
umes, formed not on the doc- 
trines of scripture, but on the 
obscure traditions of a corrupt 
church, rendered, if possible, 


still more obscure, by attempting 
to explain their meaning, and en- 
force their authority, on the prin- 


ciples of the Aristotelian philos- 
ophy. At length he was con- 
ducted by the Spirit of truth to 
the fountain of sacred and heav- 
enly learning. In the library of 
the monastery, he discovered a 
copy of the Bible, which had 
long lain unnoticed, and perused 
it with an avidity, not merely ex- 
cited by his natural desire of 
knowledge, but proportioned to 
the excellence, which he perceiv- 
ed in its doctrines, and their suit- 
ableness to his own condition. 
He was not contented with one 
perusal; the oftener he read it, 
the higher was the delight, which 
he felt ; till at last he abandoned 
all other pursuits, and to the as- 
tonishment of the monks, who 
had not been accustomed to such 
reading, devoted himself to a se- 
rious examination of its precious 
contents. 

From a good old monk, whe 
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attended him’when sick, he re. 
ceived much advantage in his 
search after truth. By him he 
was led to attend to the nature of 
faith, and the meaning of the ex- 
pression in the creed, “ I believe 
in the remission of sins.” This 
the priest interpreted as imply- 
ing more than a general belief— 
which even devils ppssess—and 
as intimating th is the ex- 
press command of God, that ev- 
ery man should apply it to his 
own particular case ; an inter- 
pretation, which Luther found 
confirmed by a passage of St. 
Bernard’s, which commended it- 
self at once to his understanding 
and his conscience, and which 
furnished him with a key to the 
true sense of other doctrines of 
revelation. He embraced the 
fundamental doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, as explicitly stat- 
ed in the inspired writings ; and 
by comparing the sentiments of 
the Prophets with those of the 
Apostles, was delighted with their 
connexion and harmony. He 
afterwards read the works of the 
fathers ; and Augustine in par- 
ticular, whose opinions, both on 
doctrinal and practical points, 
coincided with his own, and 
strengthened his persuasion of 
their truth, became his favourite 
author. 

Frederic the Wise, elector of 
Saxony, having heard Luther 
preach, was charmed with his 
manly convincing eloquence, and 
on the establishment of a univer- 
sity at Wittemberg, under the 
superintendance of his friend 
Staupitz, in 1508,’appointed him 
to the chair of Philosophy. This 
was atheatre on which his supe- 
rior talents, both as a philosophic 
teacher and a pulpit orator, wers 
displayed ; and he commanded 
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at once the respect and the affec- 
tions of the students and the peo- 
ple. He seemed to possess eve- 
ry avenue to the hearts of his 
auditory ; for the doctrine which 
he taught, and which gradually 
became more consistent and 
scriptural, he recommended by 
the power of his reasonings, and 
enforced by successfully address- 
ing their feelings as well as their 
judgment. The acuteness of 
his arguments, the vivacity of his 
wit, the perspicuity of his illus- 
trations, and the boldness with 
which he delivered his opinions, 
were acknowledged and admired 
even by his enemies. This 
gave occasion to the decla-r 
ration of Martin Polichius, a 
doctor of law and medicine, him-+ 
self so distinguished as to be 
called the light of the world, 
“ That this young monk, he 
plainly foresaw, would effect a 
revolution in the doctrine and 
the mode of instruction, which 
were prevalent in the schools.” 
Had Luther been ambitious, the 
road to honour was open before 
him, and his prospects of success 
were almost certain; but the 
path in which he delighted was 
the law of the Lord, and _ his ob- 
ject the spiritual good of man- 
kind. 

In 1510 or 1512, a dispute hav- 
ine arisen between seven con- 
vents of the Augustines and their 
vicar-general, the cause was Car- 
ried by appeal to Rome, and Lu- 
ther was nominated to defend the 
interests of his order. ‘This he 
discharged with such reputation 
to himself, and advantage to the 
society, that on returning from 
Rome, at their urgent solicita- 
tion, he was prevailed on to asy 
sume the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. His journey to Rome 


gion. 
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was the mean of opening his eyes 
to the corruptions of the Popish 
church. He was filled with as- 
tonishmentatthe political formal- 
ity, and undevotional spirit, which 
the Italian priests discovered in 
the most solemn duties of their 
office ; and they, in their turn, 
ridiculed his gravity of manners, 
and reverence of mind, when cel- 
ebrating the ordinances of reli- 
** I performed mass at 
Rome,” said he, “and I saw it 
performed by others; but in 
such. a manner that I never think 
of it without horror.” So deep 
and lasting, indeed, was this im- 
pression, and such a stimulus 
did it give him to increasing 
fidelity in the duties of his sta- 
tion, that in the after part of his 
life, when he spoke of this jour- 
ney, he used to say, that he 
would have parted with a thou- 
sand florins, rather than not have 
made it. . Nothing, however, 
could, at this time, be farther 
from his intention, than the step, 
which he afterwards took, and 
the line of conduct, which he 
steadily pursued. He was led 
by a way that he knew not, and 
in paths which he did not choose ; 
darkness was made light be- 
fore him, and crooked things 
straight.* In his retirement he 
continued his study of the sacred 
volume, and learned the Hebrew 
and Greek languages, to enable 
him to understand it in the ori- 
ginal. His estcem for the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, and its nu- 
merous expositors, which had 
for some years been diminishing 
in exact proportion to his pro- 
gress in personal godliness, was 
now entirely destroyed ; and he 
regarded its doctrines as inimi- 


* Isa. xl. 16. 
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cal rather than friendly~ to‘-reli- 
gious knowledge ; » and as tend- 
ing to obscure and pervert, rath- 
er than to illustrate and support 
the truths of revelation, because 
they inculcated a system, “ which 
knew nothing of original sin, 
and native depravity ; which al- 
lowed nothing to be criminal, but 
certain external flagitious ac- 
tions, and which was unacquaint- 
ed with the idea of any right- 
eousness of grace imputed to a 


\sinner.”+ With the boldness 


characteristic of all his conduct, 
he openly made known these 
opinions, a circumstance, which 
exposed him to the charge of 
heresy, several years before the 
dispute concerning indulgences. 

The first theological lectures, 
which he delivered after receiv- 
ing the degree of doctor, were 
on the Psalms, and the Epistle 
to the Romans; in which he ex- 
plained the difference between 
the Law and the Gospel ; refut- 
ed the delusive though preva- 
lent error both of the schools and 
the pulpit, that men by their own 
works may merit the remission 
of sins, and be justified before 
God ; and taught that He alone, 
whom the Baptist pointed out as 
the Lamb of God, can take away 
the sins of the world ; that,for jis 
sake we obtain pardon, and 
through his righteousness justifi- 
cation ; and that these blessings 
are received only dy the exercise 
of faith. It is pleasing to re- 
mark the avidity with which the 
doctrine of salvation, when plain- 
ly and faithfully declared, is lis- 
tened to by the people, as indeed 
the word of life, and the minis- 
try of reconciliation. Luther’s 
discourses were heard with ca- 


+ Milner, vol. iv, p. 2s. 


gerness ; the dew of heaven de. 
scended on the field of his la. 
bours, watered the seed Which he 
sowed, and made it rise at length 
a rich and abundant. harvest, 
Multitudes embraced the faith of 
the gospel ; and through his ip. 
strumentality became witnesses 
for the truth, which was yet con. 
cealed from the princes and wise 
men of the world. The more 
habitually that a pastor experi- 
ences the power, and lives under 
the influence of the truth, the 
greater is his personal comfort, 
the more fervid his affection for 
the people to whom he minis, 
ters, and the more pointed. his 
addresses to their hearts.. This 
Luther knew, and often express- 
ed. In 1516, he thus wrote toa 
brother of his own order: “* | 
should be glad to know what you 
think, and whether your soul, at 
length wearied of its own right 
eousness, has learned to find re- 
freshment and rest in the right- 
eousness Of Christ. Many seek 
of themselves to work out that 
which is good, that they may 
have confidence and stand before 
God, adorned with virtues and 
merit, which is an impossible at- 
tempt. You, my friend, used to 
be of the same opinion, or rather 
in the same error with me ; but 
now | am fighting against it, but 
have not yet prevailed.”* fa 
the same year he was appointed 
by Stuupitz, subaltern vicar ; and 
in this character was commis: 
sioned to visit the monasteries 0! 
Meissen and Thuringia, and to 
preach before George, duke o! 
Saxony, at Dresden. This prince 
was ofended with his opinions 
and address, and conceived a ha- 

* Seckendorf, in Maimbourg’s 
Hist. p. 20. 
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tred against him, which he ever 
afterwards retained. About this 
period also, he incurred the re- 
sentment of the Dominicans, for 
his contempt of the unintelligi- 
ble dogmas, and dangerous er- 
rors of St. Thomas, their favour- 
ite tutelary saint. 

His learning and piety, united 
with his talents and zeal, procur- 
ed him extensive and powerful 
authority. His own order did 
not oppose him, for it derived 
lustre from his reputation, and 
power from his influence. His 
life recommended his doctrine, 
and proved it to be practical in 
its tendency and effects. “ The 


proverb,” says Mclancthon, “ was 


remarkably verified, The pious 
conduct of a man makes his 
speech persuasive.” This de- 
monstration of his sincerity in- 
duced many excellent men, in 
different ranks of life, afterwards 
to promote his plan of reform- 
ing the corruptions of the 
church. Still, however, he did. 
not think of altering any of 
the established ceremonies ; for 
though he perceived that Rome 
was far departed from her primi- 
tive purity, he still believed her 
to be the true chureh of Christ. 
He imagined that she might still 
be revived without a change of 
Constitution, and purified with- 
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out being made to pass through 
the fire. He therefore, in gen- 
eral, contented himself with 
preaching the doctrines of re- 
pentance, faith, and remission of 
sins, without inveighing against 
men or manners; knowing that 
the belief of the truth would lead 
to purity of conduct. In this, he 
differed from almost all the re- 
formers, who preceded him. 
They had opposed chiefly the 
practice of corrupt churchmen ; 
he attacked their doctrinal prin- 
ciples. They endeavoured to 
lop off some withered and nox- 
ious branches ; he laid the axe 
to the root of the tree. 

From this statement of facts, 
which ineludes all that we think 
necessary, to furnish a view of 
Luther’s character and life, pre- 
vious to his public appearance as 
a reformer of the church, it is 
obvious, that his motives were 
pure and disinterested; that 
they became more so as he ad- 
vanced in the life of godliness ; 
and that instead of being ambi- 
tious of fame, he was actuated 
only by the fear of God, by at- 
tachment to the pure doctrines 
of Christianity, by zeal for the 
divine glory, and the salvation of 
perishing men. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN FAITA IN THE GREAT DOCTRINES 
OF THE GOSPEL, AND CHRISTIAN OBEDIENCE TO ITS PRE- 


CEPTS, 


Ix the No. for August (See 
P. 99.) some observations were 
made’ on the importancé of ‘fol- 


lowing the rairn of primitive 
Christians, if we would live to 
the same effect. 
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There is a different sentiment 
often advanced, and often com- 
mended as hberal. In substance 
itis this. If gospel commands 
and examples are kept well in 
view, a good life will certainly 
follow : and this being the great 
concern of man, what can render. 
the belief of so many doctrines 
indispensable ; doctrines, which 
are above comprehension ? 

This has a fair appearance ; 
but a near inspection may nev- 
ertheless find it unsound. What 
ui it should turn out, that the 
doctrines and precepts, doctrines 
and examples, are so interwov- 
en, that without faith in the one, 
there must be a want of confi- 
dence in the other, and there- 
fore a want of obedience ? For 


- all will acknowledge, there must 


be faith in the freceft, or it will 
not be respected; and in the 
examfile, or it will not be fol- 
lowed. 

As this is an interesting in- 
quiry, and a question of fact, in 
reat measure, iet us look to 
particulars. 

In Matt. v. 44, we have this 
command of Christ; “ Love 


your enemies, bless them that 


curse you, do good to them that 
hate you,” &c. * ‘That ye may be 
the children of your Father, who 
is in heaven ; for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. Be ye 
herefore periect, as your Father 
ia heaven is periect.”  Else- 
where it is, “ Be ye merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful,” 
Luke v. 36. Now, suppose 
there were a person who did not 
believe that there was such a real 
mercy of the Great Parent, to 
people of all characters, as is 
here stated. It is abvious, that. 


if he hag.not faith in the Sa. 
viour’s doctrine in this point, he 
can have no confidence in the 
example placed before him, or 
in the precept, which bids him 
love Ats enemies. And by what 
other arguments can he be made 
sensible of this duty, while he is 
not convinced, that there is any 
such extended benevolence. in 
heaven ? 

Again. The apostle John in 
his lst epistle iii. 16, says, 
‘* Hereby perceive we the love 
of God, because he laid down his 
life for us: and we ought to 
lay down our lives for the breth- 
ren.’”’ Here likewise, we have 
doctrine, example, precept, all 
combined to inculcate upon 
Christians a “ wonderful’ love, 
which can make them willing 
even to die for one another, if 
the case require. And if in 
heaven there is dying love to 
men, this surely is an argument 
of irresistible force. But. sup- 
pose there were some Chris- 
tians, who did mot perceive the 
love of God, as here, stated ; 
nor believe the fact, that HE did 
lay, down his life for them. 
What then becomes of the ex- 
ample, and what of the precept: 
With respect to those persons, 
both lose their force ; and there 
cannot, upon these terms, be 4 
respect to either. Suppose, it 
the mean time, a heathen poet, 
or philosopher, should say t 
them, “ You ought to be ready 
to lay down your lives for each 
other ;” or, “you ought to 
think it glorious, and delightful 
to die for your country ;” what 
right have they to rely upon 
this, when they do not so much 
as believe any divine authority 
for any such thing ? 

In Phil. ii, 3, and onwards St: 
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Paul recommends lowliness of 
mind, and a self-denying regard 
to the interests of others. And 
these he enforces by the conde- 
scension of Christ, ‘ who being 
in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with 
God. But made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men: 
And being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” 
Now, admit for a moment, a 
modern exposition of ver. 6, and 
suppose any one to be in doubt 
whether Christ’s original state 
was such, that it was condescen- 
sion in him to take the form of 
a servant, and not claim or in- 
sist to be equal with God; 
must not the force both of the 
example and precept here stat- 
ed, be proportionably lost ? 

In 2 Cor. viii. the same apostle 
recommends liberality, in partic- 
ular to poor saints. ‘“* See that 
ye abound in this grace also.” 
And he enforces it by this argu- 
ment: “ For ye know the grace 
of our. Lord Jesus Christ, that 
though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes, he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might be 
rich.” How obvious is it, that 
here likewise, the soul of obedi- 
ence is faith in the doctrine con- 
cerning the grace of Christ, in 
descending frem riches to pov- 
erty for our sakes ; and that, if 
this faith be wanting, both the 
precept and example will be 
without effect! What if some 
of the Corinthians had said to 
the apostle, “ Sir, this recom- 
mendation of yours is founded 
11 a mistake. Learned men 
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have told us, and we believe 
them, that Jesus was first froor, 
and afterward became rich ; not 
that he was first rich, and after 
that became poor.” With opin- 
ions so different from the apos- 
tle’s doctrine, how could they 
possibly find in Christ such an 
example of liberality, as that now 
stated to them, or such powerful 
argument for diminishing ¢heir 
riches to relieve the poor ? 

Let me bring one instance 
more. St. Paul says to Titus, 
* These things I will that thou 
affirm constantly, to the end that 
they, who have believed in God, 
might be careful to maintain 
good works.” The good works 
particularly intended, the first 
part of the chapter explains. 
It is a part of scripture express- 
ly intended to point out the pre- 
eminence in all social duties, and 
the amiable conduct in every 
view, which Christians must 
maintain toward those who are 
not Christians. ‘The considera- 
tions by which such a behaviour 
is to be enforced upon believers, 
are such as these; they them- 
selves were once of the same de- 
praved character with the uncon- 
verted now around them; it is 
mere mercy that has changed 
their character and standing ; 
not only free mercy, but exceed- 
ing great kindnes§ and love of 
Gop, have been displayed on 
them, depraved as they were ; 
and very great blessings bestow- 
ed. Under this last head are 
specified, regeneration by the. 
Holy Ghost, justification by 
grace, and heirship according 
to the hope of eternal life. 
These are great arguments ; 
and where they are weil believed 
and kept in view, are of great 
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power to produce that eminently 
kind, meck, and gentle behav- 
iour toward all men, which they 
enforce. But it is well known 
that this doctrine is not always 
fully believed in all its branches. 
And where it is not, there will 
be a proportionable failure in 
practice. He, who never re- 
cognized in himself those char- 
acters of depravity, which the 
apostle describes, will naturally 
look down upon those to whom 
he believes they are applicable. 
Instead of humility, vain thoughts 
will prevail with him. And not 
feeling his own need of mercy, 
he will not be merciful as he 
ought to his fellow-sinners. If 
he believes himself a man of re- 
ligion ; whether he ascribes it to 
a rare felicity of Ais nature, or to 
his converting himself, without 
those divine energies the apostle 
mentions, or to a certain good 
conduct, which procured for him 
the gift of saving grace, or gave 
him a claim to it; a vain glory, 
like that of the heathen moral- 
ists, will pervade all Ais morality 
and all his religion. He will 
look with a haughty air, on those 
whom he thinks not so virtuous 
as himself; and perhaps be un- 
kind to them, and throw them 
away, for not being as kimd and 
merciful as hesis. 

And certainly if one, who 
thinks himself an heir of mercy, 
has not a strong sense of the 
free abounding love, and tran- 
scendently rich blessings dis- 
played on man, so forlorn in 
character, and so ill-deserving ; 
and of those blessings, as en- 
hanced, beyond degree, by the 
precious redemption through 
which they flow ; if there is not 
a strong sense of these things, 
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the greatest of all arguments to 
kindness and liberality to fellow- 
‘sinners, are as water spilt on the 
ground. What then, if these 
arguments aré not even credii- 
ed? And to how little purpose is 
this great example of heavenly 
love brought to the view of such 
a person ? 

We see then how little obe- 
dience to the gospel is to be ex- 
pected without full confidence in 
its doctrines. Because, gencral- 
ly, these are the great basis of 
its duties ; because here lie the 
great examples; I might have 
said, because here are foand the 
grand motives. And all this ap- 
plies as much to what are called 
the mysteries of Revelation, as 
to any parts of it whatever. 
This, the foregoing instances, 
and a great many more, will 
show. It is a striking fact, that 
the sublimest sentiments, which 
the gospel any where inculcatesy, 
are built upon these mysteries. 

There are, it is true, other 
scriftural considerations, which 
should excite us to obedience. 
But if some doctrines are reject- 
ed because the wisdom of man 
would not have conceived them ; 
or because, when revealed, they 
are still in some respects, deep 
and unfathomable ; or because 
some learned men call them in 
question: or, if they are meg- 
lected for such reasons; with 
what sentiments do we go to 
those other parts of holy scrip- 
ture ? Even the whole must lose 
their credit with us, more or 
less, through our want of con- 
fidence in a part; of if, here 
and there, we seem to believe, 1 
is witha faith, which stands in 
the wisdom of men, and not in 
the authority of inspiratiov. 
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But this is not the faith, which 
produces obedience in the most 
proper sense. 

At the same time, we natural- 
ly remark, that by looking to the 
practical parts of the gospel, we 
may often learn with greater Sat- 
isfaction what its real doctrine is, 
in many great articles. One cri- 
terion all must admit. That con- 
struction of the doctrine, which 
makes the precept and example 
appear all natural, is probably the 
true construction. That which 
would destroy all their foree, 
and even render them absurd, 
must be wrong. With this cri- 
terion in view, I have the confi- 
dence to ask, who, upon the 
Arian construction, can make 
sense Of the apostle’s argument 
for condescension in Phil. ii. 3, 
forecited? Who, upon the 
scheme of modern Socinians, 
can perceive any force, or even 
consistency, in the argument for 
liberality te the poor, in 2 Cor, 
8? And who, taking into view 
the important argument in Ti- 
tus 3, for amiable behaviour to 
all men, must not admit the ex- 
position of Calvin and other 
creat reformers, or be content 
to see doctrine, precept, exam- 
ple, all placed in an unnatural 
view, and all their force de- 
stroyed ? 

In the same light we see the 
error of neglecting these doc- 
trines, if we mean to be practi- 
eal, and wish to see Christian 
virtue in its best form, in our- 
selves or others, For myste- 


rious as they are, and often de- 
nounced as mere speculative 
opinions, they are in fact, the 
most practical considerations of 
al, and of greatest influence in 
the Christian life. As such they 
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are urged by. the apostles, and 
enjoined to be affirmed constant- 
ly, for the same reason. 

But who must not regret that 


truths so interesting should ever. 


be held with only a speculative 
belief! Is this all that is due to 
the sad story of our ruined, 


wretched state by sin? Is this all’ 


that is due to the free, abounding 
philanthropy of God, and the 
bleeding love of the Saviour? 
To the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost our regenerator, and of 
immortal life and glory in hea- 
ven ? Let us ask then that divine 
mercy, which induces abelieving 
with the heart; and thus re- 
moves those inconsistencies be- 
tween opinion and practice, so 
often seen, so much to be la- 
mented. 
| ZUINGLIUS. 


ee 


THE DECALOGUE. 
No. 8. 


Third Commandment. 


“ Tyovu shalt not take,” or Zft 
ufi* “the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain; for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that tak- 
eth his name in yajn.” 

This command immediately 
forbids false swearing, Let none 
cal] God to witness alie. Prom- 
ise not in his presence what you 
mean not to perform ; neither 
affirm nor deny what you are 
conscious is wrong. A false oath 
has ever been ranked among the 
most heinous of crimes. Some 
nations have punished it with 


*So the word may be rendered. It 
refers to an ancient practice of liftin 
the hand toward heaven when an oat 
was taken. 
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death. Should the laws of men 
let this crime, pass unpunished, 
it shall receive its merited pun- 
ishment from the law of God. 
This was admitted by.the most 
enlightened among the heathen. 
The Zwelye Tables, the great 
repository of the Roman law, as- 
sert, that “the divine punish- 
ment of perjury is utter destruc- 
tion; the human is. disgrace.” 
With this the emperor Alexan- 
der Severus was deeply impress- 
ed. ‘ The contempt,” says he, 
“ of the religion of an oath hath 
God as a sufficient avenger.” 
Cicero speaks on this subject 
with his usual eloquence. “ An 
oath is the strongest bond among 
men to bind them to truth and 
fidelity. Witness the Twelve 
Tables ;. witness our sacred 
forms in taking an oath ; witness 
our covenants and leagues, 
wherein we plight our faith to 
enemies ; witness the animad- 
versions. of our censors, who 
judged nothing more diligently, 
than an oath.” An oath falsely 
taken is an act of the highest im- 
piety to God and injustice to 
men, and is therefore strictly 
forbidden. 

The prohibition in this com- 
mandment extends to all cursing 
and swearing, and to the use of 
God’s name on common and 
trivial occasions. This practice 
is vulgar as well as profane. It 
is sinfuland vile. It isthrowing 
off all regard for religion. It is 
the language of hell. Peter, by 
cursing and swearing, took the 
most effectual method to con- 
vince the Jews, thet he w 
disciple of Jesus. “They who are 
familiar with this crime,can have 
no reverence for an oath, and 
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would probably perjure them. 
selves with as little compunction, 
as they profane God’s name in 
ordinary conversation. Our 
Lord interposes his authority to 
restrain men from practices so 
wanton and hazardous. 

This command must likewise 
be understood as forbidding 
*“ all jesting with God’s word, 
or with sacred things, all irrey- 
erence to whatever belongs to 
him, and the use of his tremen- 
dous name, in religious worship, 
in a heedless or hypocritical 
It implies a command 
to remember habitually the inf. 
nite majesty, purity, and excel- 
lence of God, and to behave to- 
ward him with that awe and rey- 
erence of his perfections, which 
becomes such mean & worthless 
creatures in his infinitely glori- 
ous presence. 

* God will not hold the trans- 
gressor of this law gudliless, 
Men may not discover, or may 
neglect to punish this crime ; 
and the sinner’s conscience may 
scarcely trouble him about it. 
But let him know, that God will 
certainly detect and punish the 
atrocious afiront which is thus 
offered him; and offered fre- 
quently without the plea of 
temptation, or expectation of 
pleasure, unless men can find 
pleasure in defying their Crea- 
tor. But when it shall at last be 
said to the daring transgressor, 
wherefore hast thou despised the 
commandment of the Lord ? his 
profane trifling will be turned in- 
to terror and despair.” 

PHILOLOGOS. 


* Scott on the place, quoted by the 
hitors. 
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LETTERS TO A BROTHER. 


LETTER V. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF Gop.* 


Beloved Brother, 

Tue task, which you assign 
me, though arduous, is inviting. 
I approach it with trembling. 
Yet, as Lapproach, I feel a three- 
fold pleasure ; arising, first, from 
the disposition you show, in re- 
questing me to write on such a 
subject ; secondly, from the hope, 
that a divine blessing will attend 
my humble efforts ; and thirdly, 
from the prospect of fixing my 
thoughts on a theme, which I 
hope ever to contemplate with 
new delight. 

With all the friendly anxieties 
occasioned by your last letter, I 
had the pleasure to observe, what 
a serious desire you manifest to 
examine the fundamental points 
of Christianity. In view of what 
I have written, you are so candid 
as toallow, that the Bible contains 
intelligible and full instruction re- 
shecting the great things of reli- 
gion, and that we must be sufifios- 
ed cafiable of discovering the truth. 
You have selected the subject, 
which, of all subjects, is the mest 
essential. Your great difficulty, you 
say, respects the character of God. 


7 a | 
e/ UD « 


you think, would extend 10 all 
Other potnts. Put here your mind 
ts unsettled. Though you have 
heard and read much concerning 
God, you are yet so unhappy, as to 
be without any clear and determin- 
ate ideas of his character. In far- 
ticular, you tell me, that the char- 
acter, which Calvinists ascribe to 
the Supreme Being, is clothed wiih 
terror. Scarcely any feature of it 
afifiears amiable. Still you are 
not qble to rest in any other de- 
scription of God ; and you wish me 
to write on the subject with that 
Sreedam, which I have ever used, 
and which you kindly receive, as a 
froof of brotherly affection. 

I comply with your request. 
My object is not to treat at large 
this astonishing subject, but on- 
ly to suggest a few leading hints, 
to aid your own meditations. 

The perfection of God can 
never be grasped by a limited un- 
derstanding. Only a little por- 
tion of him is known; and that 
we know, dJecause he has unveiled 
it.t The great question is, H fat 
instruction hath God given us re- 
shecting himself? What is the 
moral character, which we are 
taught to ascribe to the Suftreme 
Being? The heaven-taught John 
furnishes this brief answer; Gop 


Complete satisfaction on this foint, 1s LOVE. These three words 
a - 


* In this and the subsequent letter of Consrans, readers will perceive, 
that he has carefully imvestigated his subject, and that he is not backward 
frankly and candidly to disclose his sentiments. The Editors, without hold- 
ing themselves responsible for the correctness of every sentiment, which may 
be advanced bv different writers in this publication, are willing to communi- 
cate the views of a professed, ciscriminating, able Calvinist on the subject of 
these letters ; a subject most interesting te man. As this writer appears to 
ave advanced nothing contrary to the faith of the Reformed Churches in Eu. 
rope and America, and has treated bis subject sensibly and revérently, we 
lave no doubt he will be read with attention, seriousness and candour. If in 
ms manner of illustration, he does not confine himecelf to the most beaten 
track, and if others, who entertain the same sentiments, might think it inexpe- 
cent to express them with the same freedom and en rey, yet all, we think, 
‘ust commend his piety, frankness and ingenuity. 

t See Smith’s Letters to Bclsham. : 
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contain more information con- 
cerning God, than all the books 
of heathen philosophy. Love 
constitutes the moral essence 
and glory of Deity. Without 
love or goodness, his natural per- 
fections would never render him 
amiable. Infinite knowledge and 
power, under the control of 
malevolence, would constitute an 
inconceivably hateful and infa- 
mous character. Under such in- 
fluence, knowledge would plot, 
and power would perpetrate un- 
bounded mischief. But God is 
love. All his natural perfections 
are under the influence of the 
most enlightened and extensive 
benevolence. His character is, 
therefore, both venerable and 
lovely. 

It results from the absolute 
perfection of God, that he from 
eternity adofited the most excellent 
jilan of ofteration, All possible 
schemes were viewed by the infi- 
nite mind of Jehovah, before he 
began to create. Perfect good- 
ness chose the dest. To-say, that 
God could have chosen a better 
system, is tocharge him with im- 
perfection. If there could have 
been a better system, than that, 
which God eternally chose, there 
must have been either a defect in 
his understanding, in not discern- 
ing it, or a fault in his heart, in 
not adopting it. 

When the system, eternally 
chosen, isdeclared tobe absolutely 
the best, you must well consider, 
with what an extensive view it is 
declared, It is not meant, that 
every part of the created system, 
considered separately, or the 
whole, considered for any limited 
duration, is the best that Divine 
Perfection could have produced. 
All parts of the system must be 
considcred ia connexion, and the 


whole, as extending to unlimited 
duration. It was in this view, 
the only wise God chose it. Ip 
this view, we pronounce it abso- 
lutely the dest. 

You must consider also, that 
when we pronounce the system, 
which God has adopted, the desz, 
we do it from unreserved confi- 
dence in his infinite wisdom and 
goodness. As we are totally un- 
able to comprehend all the parts, 
which compose the system, and 
still more unable to extend our 
views to the unlimited dura- 
tion of the whole; it would be 
the greatest arrogance im us 
to pronounce any sentence up- 
on it, except that, which is 
dictated by full confidence in 
ETERNAL WIspoM. By express- 
ing our unwavering belief, yea, 
our happy certainty, that the 
scheme, which God has chosen, 
is the best possible, we do not 
profess to be wise above what is 
written, nor undertake to judge 
of that, which is above our reach, 
Such belief is founded wholly on 
the absolute perfection of HM, 
of whom, and through whom, and 
to whom are all things, and on 
that infallible word, which as- 
sures us, 4is work is perfect. Ji 
I rest upon the wisdom, or upon 
the truth of God, I must con- 
clude, that the great scheme of 
the universe is stamped with 
perfection ; that nothing can be 
added to it, and nothing taken 
Jrom it ; and that its all-wise Au- 
thor has never found, and will 
never find any occasion for the 
least amendment, 

This sentiment, which is inti- 
mately connected with a consid: 
eration of the divine character, 
harmonizes with reason and with 
revelation. It favours the most 
exalted piety, by inculcating am 
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{mplicit belief, that God has acted 
wisely in a Case, Where we are to- 
tally incapable of comprehending 
what he has done. This senti- 
ment is also most comforting to 
us. It tends to dissipate all the 
eloom, with which the mind is 
overspread by viewing the disor- 
ders in the natural and moral 
worlds. What can be more ani- 
mating and delightful, than the 
cordial belief, that perfect good- 
ness and wisdom inhabit the 
eternal throne’ Such a belief 
is a broad basis for the most pro- 
found and cheerful submission, 
for inward peace which nothing 
can interrupt, and for the purest, 
sublimest joy. 

But I cannot yet leave this 
great subject, the foundation of 
all divine truth, and of all moral 
harmony and beauty. Although, 
in many respects, clouds and 
darkness are round about the 
character of God, the light of 
the knowledge of his glory 
shines in the gospel of Christ ; 
yea, illuminated by that gospel, 
we see that it shines in the dis- 
pensations of Providence. Prov- 
lence, as well as revelation, pro- 
claims this precious truth, with 
which we began, that Gop Is 
LOVE. 

The Calvinistic scheme, which, 
in your view, clothes God with 
the most unamiable character, 
embraces this truth. It teaches, 
that all God’s moral attributes 
are comprised in deve, and that 
his administration is a diversified 
and endless display of it. His 
goodness is over all his works. 
He looks with a benevolent eve 
upon all sensitive beings, from 
the highest archangel to the 
smallest insect. He regards the 
falling of a sparrow, and the cry 
of young tayens, as well as the 
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prayers of his people, and the 
praises of angels. He wishes 
well tothe universe. But holy 
beings are the objects not only 
of his benevolence, but of his 
complacency and delight. Zhe 
Lord loveth the righteous, and 
taketh pleasure in them that fear 
him. He not only desires their 
welfare, but approves their char- 
acter. His goodness necessarily 
inclines him to love goodness in 
his creatures. 

The love of God operates in 
the way of grace to sinners. 
When he promised to display 
his glorious goodness to Moses, 
this was represented, as a capital 
part of that display; JZ will de 
Sracious to whom I will be gra- 
cious, and will show mercy to 
whom I will show mercy. Scrip- 
ture considers the salvation of 
sinners, as the work of divine 
love. I might add, that the pun- 
ishment of sinners arises from 
the same principle. Buton this 
topic, I only, request you, for the 
present, to peruse the 136th 
Psalm, which professedly, and 
in the mostaffecting manner, cel- 
ebrates the goodness and mercy 
of God; and see, how large a 
portion of it is occupied in re- 
hearsing his judgments upon the 
wicked. 

All the operations of God are 
calculated to promote his glory, 
and the great interests of the uni- 
verse. His glory, though fora 
time concealed from the eyes of 
mortals, will finally shine forth ; 
and its lustre will be the brighter 
for its temporary obscurity. The 
highest felicity of the intelligent 
creation is likewise included in 
the divine scheme. It is an ob- 
ject so dear to the heart of God, 
that he has unalterably associated 
it with his own glory. 
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Such I take to be the leading 
sentiment of Calvinism respect- 
ing God. The objections against 
it, which have been urged with 
singular zeal, and which you own 
have made a deep impression on 
your mind, shall now be consid- 
ered. They are subtle and spe- 
cious, but not solid. I discuss 
them the more readily, because 
I apprehend, that the very things, 
which are ebjected against God, 
will, on candia inquiry, appear 
greatly to his honour. 

Your first objection against the 
Caivinisiic doctrine of God is, 
that it represents him as making 
his own glory and blessedress, 
rather than the hafifiiness of his 
creatures, his chief, ultimate end. 
Zhis refiresentation, it is said, de- 
grades the character of God, byas- 
cribing to hit those selfish feelings, 
which are always accounted a 
meanness in mankind, and rods 
him of the honour of that benevo- 
lence, which firimarily seeks the 
good of others. 

I need not inform you, my 
brother, that the sentiment, a- 
gainst which this objection is 
urged, is explicitly asserted in 
the scriptures. “ The Lord made 
ailthmes jor himself. Of him, 
ond through him, and fo him are 
all things. For his ficasure they 
are, and were created.” I ac- 
knowledge, that @ man’s having 
a supreme regard to his own in- 
terest or honour, is the greatest 
blemish. Eut must the Lord of 
all be placed upon a level with 
an iM point of personal worthi- 
ness Beceuse it is criminal pre- 
sumption in man to set himself 
on the throne, Is it therefore pre- 
sumption in God? Is it arro- 
gance for JENovAH to say,- / am 
God, and there is none else? Must 
the regard, which he entertains 


toward his own infinite perfec. 
tion, be measured by the regard, 
which a worm ought to have to- 
ward himself? Candidly exam- 
ine this subject. Why do we 
blame a man for thinking highly 
of himself? Because he has not 
personal merit to render such 
thoughts suitable. We cannot 
blame a person for esteeming 
himself according to his real 
worth. It is when his estima- 
tion of himself rises above the 
measure of his own excellence, 
that we stigmatize it. But when 
God loves himself sufremely, 
does he love himself above the 
measure of his own worthiness? 
Is not his excellence infinitely 
superior to all created excel- 
lence ? And must he cease to re- 
gard it accordingly, because it is 
his ? Say, my brother ; does not 
the infinite excellence of the 
CREATOR render it suitable, 
that he should love himself above 
the creation, and supremely re- 
gard his own glory and blessed- 
ness? Ifhe should not, he would 
be partial and unjust. He 
would deny himself. To say, 
it is a fault in God to make him- 
self the object of supreme regard, 
and his own glory, the end ofall 
his works, is implicitly to say, 
that divine perfection does not 
deserve supreme regard, and 
that divine glory is less worthy to 
be sought than some other end. 
Were this true, God could not 
with propriety command us to 
love him with all the heart, and 
make his glory our chief end. 
}ut even among the framers of 
the objection, who ever dared to 
make this command a topic of 
complaint? Yet this command, 
as they must see, is sure evi- 
dence, that God is the object of 
his own supreme love, and his 
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own glory the end of all his 
works. 

There is one more considera- 
tion, which deserves particular 
notice. God’s making his own 
glory and happiness his chief 
end is so far from being to the 
disadvantage of his creatures, 
that the good of the universe is 
comprised in it. The glory of 
God, my brother, is the display 
of his benevolence. His happi- 
ness consists In the efficacious op- 
eration of his love. J¢ is the hapi- 
jiness of an infinite Benefactor. 
By promoting his own glory and 
blessedness, he secures the high- 
est felicity of the intelligent sys- 
tem. He created angels, and 
men, and all other objects, for 
the purpose of promoting the 
general good. As far as they 
eventually do this, they display 
the glory of God’s love, and 
afford pleasure to his heart. Thus 
his glory and blessedness include 
the general welfare. On the con- 
trary, if God should make his 
own glory a secondary object, 
and for any consideration should 
violate his own purity, wisdom, 
veracity, or righteousness; in 
short, it he should dishonour his 
own character, as Supreme Gov- 
ernor of the universe, he would 
manifestly do the greatest inju- 
ry to his creatures. Now why 
should that, which at once dis- 
plays the amiableness of God and 
secures the highest interests of 
the universe, be to mortals an oc- 
casion of murmuring? Why 
should we object against our Ma- 
ker for entertaining and express- 
ing that supreme regard for him- 
self, tosurrender which would be 
most flagrantly to violate the first 
Principle of impartial justice, to 
descend from his throne, to cease 

Vol. I. No. 9. Cec 





to be God; and would thus de- 
stroy the only basis of unfon and 
felicity among rational creatures. 
And let me ask, dear brother, 
why should Calvinism be thought 
to cool the ardor, or banish the 
delights of piety, by assigning to 
God the highest place in the uni- 
verse ; by declaring that all crea- 
tures, in comparison with him, 
are as a drop of the bucket, and 
the small dust of the balance ; 
and by insisting that he regards 
himself, and that we ought to 
regard him, according to the 
place he holds in the great sys- 
tem of being? 
These thoughts I submit to 
your serious consideration ; in- 
tending soon to examine your 
other objections, and craving for 
you, dear brother, and for my- 
self, the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. 
ConsTANns. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 
UNIVERSAL. 
No. 1. 


CERTAIN religious truths seem 
engraven as with a diamond on 
the human mind. In their re- 
motest emigrations, in the low- 
est and most refined state of so- 
ciety, mankind have generally 
believed certain doctrines of re- 
ligion. The being of a God, a 
Providence, the immortality of 
the soul, future rewards and pun- 
ishments, the necessity of sacri- 
fice for sin, have been almost 
universally acknowledged. 

The doctrine of the Trinity 
may also be found in most of the 
religions known in the world. 
The Unitarians of late, repre- 


sent the doctrine of the Trinity ° 


as an invention of modern igno- 
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rance. We now cheerfully con- 
front them with witnesses of its 
high antiquity, and general pre- 
valence among the nations, not 
only from the snowy mountains 
of Tibet, the dreary forests of 
Siberia, the Yncas of America, 
and the anviable islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean; but from the 
ancient seats of science on the 
banks of the Nile, from the tem- 
pies of India, the literati of 
Greece and China, and the holy 
books of the Hebrews. Though 
Unitarians “are the men, and 
wisdom may die with them,” we 
also presume “to show our 
opinion.” 

The extent and uniformity of 
the doctrines mentioned, furnish 
conclusive evidence, that they 
must have been revealed. ‘They 
must have been revealed to Ad- 
am or his immediate posterity. 
How else should doctrines be- 
come so extensively known, 
which are not discoverable by 
any process of human reason- 
ing? By what mode of argu- 
mentation could Cain and Abel 
have been persuaded to kindle 
the fire of their altars’ How 
should savage tribes be satisfied 
respecting the immortality of 
the soul, while the greatest phi- 
losophers of Athens and Rome* 
were skeptics respecting this 
infinitely important doctrine ! 
What is there in nature, that 
suggests an idea of the 7rinity ? 
Why should a 7riad be common 
all over the world, rather than a 
Decade, or any other number, 
had not the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity been revealed ? Does not the 
existence, especially the exten- 
stve prevalence of these opinions 


* Socrates and Tully. 


frrove them revelations fron 
heaven ? 

Our object is to show, that the 
belief of a divine 7Zrinity has 
been general among the nations, 
We do not contend that pagan 
Gentiles had uniform or scriftur- 
al ideas of the Trinity ; but we 
expect to show, they in general 
had some obscure information, 
some faint impressions. of a 7'rin- 
ity in the divine Being. 

Plato, and more explicitly his 
followers,* exhibit a supposition 
of a Trinity. Cyril says, that 
Porphyry, expounding the senti- 
ments of Plato, saith, “ that the 
essence of God proceeds to three 
Hypostases, or persons; that the 
supreme God is the supreme 
Good ; that the second is the Cre- 
ator; that the third is the mun- 
dane soul, or universal Spirit.” 
In Plato, Epist. 6, page 323, is 
the following sentence: “ Let 
this law be constituted by you, 
and confirmed by an oath, not 
without obtesting both God, the 
Imperator of all things, both 
which are and shall be ;_ and the 
Father of that Imperator and 
cause.” Clemens Alexandr- 
nus, and others interpret thisoi 
God, the Father, and God the 
Son. Plotinus wrote a book of 
the three Persons, or Subsisten- 
ces. ‘The first he makes the su- 
preme, eternal being, who gene- 
rated the second. Cyril says, 
“ he contemplated not the whole 
right, but inthe same manner 
as they, who follow Arius ; he 
divides and supposes sudjects, in- 
ducing Hypostases [or persons) 
subordinate among themselves, 
and conceits the holy and con- 


* Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblicus, 
and Proclus. 
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substantial Trinity to be three 
distinct Gods.” We find fre- 
quent mention of a Trinity among 
the later Platonists of the Alex- 
andrian school.* The learned 
Cudworth says, we may reason- 
ably conclude, that what Proclus 
asserts of the Trinity was true, 
as it was contained in the Chal- 
daic oracles. It was at firsta 
theology of divine tradition or 
revelation, or a divine Cabala ; 
among the Hebrews first, and 
from them communicated to the 
Egyptians and other nations. 
Diodorus Siculus bestows the 
highest encomiums on Hermes 
Trismegistus, as the founder of 
the Egyptian learning, and it is 
said he received his name “ from 
his teaching the doctrine of the 
Trinity.” The Chronicum Al- 
exandrinum relates, that there 
lived among the Egyptians the 
first of the family of Chaan Se- 
sostris, who held that there were 
‘three principal powers, virtues, 
or forms in God, for which 
reason he was called Hermes 
Trismegistus. Suidas says that 
Hermes Trismegistus was so 
named, because he asserted that 
there was a Zvinity, and that 
i the Trinity was but one 
Deity. The learned Morneus 
observes, that Hermes Trisme- 
gistus used the same words re- 
specting the Trinity, which were 
alterwards used by the apostle 
John. The Greeks called Christ 
Logos. Zeno and John called 
the Creator of the world Logos. 
Lactantius and Tertullian Say, 
that Trismegistus, and the Sy- 
bils obtained a tradition, that 
God created all things by his co- 
omnipotent Son. Many authors 
Suppose Trismegistus was Mo- 


> Gale. 


ses; but Mr. Bryant contends, 
that he was Joseph. All the ve- 
ry ancient accounts of the Egyp- 
tians confirm the fact, that they. 
were acquainted with the doc- 
trine of a Trinity inthe divine 
Being. 

Hermes Paemander calls the 
Word, the Son of God, co-essen- 
tial and co-eternal with the Fa- 
ther, the Creator of the world. 
He speaks of the divine Spirit, 
as the nourisher and imparter of 
life, the supporter and ruler of 
all other spirits, and concludes 
an address to the three persons 
thus, “ O Lord, thou art one 
God.” 

Sanchoniathon, who flourished 
about thirteen centuries before 
Christ, confirms the truth, that 
the neighbouring nations believ- 
ed the doctrine of a Trinity. 
In explaining the hieroglyphics 
of the Phenician worship, he 
says, “ Jove is a winged sphere 
out of which proceeds aserpent.” 
The sphere or circle represents, 
the divine nature without begin- 
ning or end. The serpent is his 
Word, which animates and en- 
riches the world ; the wings are 
emblems of the Spirit of God. 
Dr. Stuckely, who wrote in the 
early part of the last century, 
confirms and illustrates this opin- 
ion. He says, “ this symbol,” 
the snake and circle, “is gyray- 
en on the ancient temple at Au- 
bury [in England,] on innume- 
rable Egyptian monuments ; it 
always holds the uppermost, the 
first, and chief place, which 
shows its high dignity.” He 
denies that this was an Egyptian 
invention. “ The Egyptians 
took this, and hieroglyphic writ- 
ing in general, from the com- 
mon ancestors of mankind. This 
is proved from the universality 
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of the thing, reaching from Chi- 
na in the east, to Britain and 
America, in the west.” Aris- 
totle says that he and others of- 
fered a threefold sacrifice in ac- 
knowledgment of the threefold 
pertections in the Gods. 

Calcidius, a disciple of Plato, 
distinguished the divine nature 
into the Father, and the Son, 
who created the world, and the 
Spirit, who enlivens. The first 
arranging, the second command- 
ing, and the third actuating all 
things. Plotinus, another an- 
cient philosopher, asserts, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity was 
an ancient opinion before the 
time of Plato, and delivered 
down from the Pythagoreans ta 
the Platonists. 

Mr. Maurice, in his Indian An- 
tiquities, assures us, that one of 
the most prominent features in 
the Indian theology, is the doc- 
trine of a Trinity. Brakma, 
Veeshnu, and Seeva _ constitute 
the grand Hindoo triad of Deity. 
He says this doctrine is found in 
nearly aé/ the systems of oriental 
theology. In the Geeta of India 
the doctrine of a Trinity was 
written fifteen hundred years be- 
fore the birth of Plato. 

In the oracles of Zoroaster, 
who by some is considered the 
grandson of Ham, and by others 
the son or grandson of Noah, 
are the following remarkable ex- 
pressions ; “ Where the pater- 
nal monad is, that paternal mo- 
nad amplifies itself and gene- 
rates a duality: for a triad of 
Deity shines forth through the 
whole world, of which a monad 
is the head.” In a succeeding 


passage, the three persons of the 
Trinity are named. “ And there 
appeared in this triad, virtue, 
qwisdom, and truth, that know all 
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things. This answers to the 
Kather, (virtue) the Cochma, 
(wisdom) and Binah, (intellj- 
gence) of the Hebrews. Ply. 
tarch, though he himself reject- 
ed the doctrine of the Trinity, 
informs us, that Zoroaster js 
said to have made a threefold 
distribution of things. He as. 
signed the highest rank to 
Oromasdes, who is called the 
Father, the middle to Mithras, 
who is called the second mind, 
and the lowest to Ahrimenes. 
That the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is of the highest antiquity, has 
been inferred from the carvings 
in the temple of Elephanta, an 
island five miles from Bombay. 
These carvings have been reck- 
oned among the most inexplica- 
ble wonders of the world. So 
many ages have they defied the 
mouldering hand of time, so re- 
mote is their antiquity, that no 
history records their design ; no 
annals of other times relate the 
era in which they were formed ; 
no tradition tells the names ef the 
artists by whom they were exe- 
cuted. The doctrine of the 
Trinity explains the mystery. 
In the most conspicuous part of 
the oldest temple, perhaps, in 
the world, the traveller beholds 
with surprise and amazement a 
bust of the presiding God. The 
bust formed from the solid rock 
is twenty feet in breadth, and 
eighteen in height, Aaving three 
heads, and adorned with all the 
symbols of the most ancient the- 
ology of India. This is a sacred 
and venerable witness, giving his 
testimony to the solemn fact, that 
in the remotest ages of the world 
the inhabitants of India adored a 
triune God. Though it be not 
attempted to explain, nor fully to 
illustrate the modal existence of 
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Deity, yet perhaps no conception 
of man could be more happy, or 
more satisfy the inquisitive mind, 
than this image in the island of 
Elephanta. There we sce a rep- 
resentation of three intelligences, 
and one being. 

The very names of the ancient 
heathen gods, as well as their 
triple form, often expressed a 
trinity of persons. Mercury was 
called Tricefis ; Bacchus, 7riam- 
bus ; and Hecate, Zergimini. In 
Europe, Diana was called 7rifor- 
mis, triple, or threefold, and was 
represented with three heads. 
Proserpine, another Roman dei- 
ty, according to Porphyry and 
Eusebius, gives this account of 
herself: “ I amcalled,” says she, 
“ ofa threefold nature, and also 
three headed. Z&’ree are my 
symbols ; I bear three simili- 
tudes or images.” * 

The Vandals had a god, called 
Triglaf; one of them was found 
at Herlungerberg, near Branden- 
berg. He was represented with 
three heads. This was doubt- 
less the trinity of European pa- 
gans. Zrium deat, or Lord in 
trinity, was worshipped in a mag- 
nificent temple in Sweden, with 
human sacrifices. 


PHILo. 
(To be continued.) 


ae 


FAME 
An unworthy Object of Pursuit. 


(Concluded from p. 352.) 


One evil of no small magni- 
tude in the pursuit of fame is, 
that success invariably brings 
With it perplexities unknown be- 
fore. From various and far dif- 


# ° ° 
Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon. 





ferent sources these waters of 
strife flow ; but they are all bit- 
ter tothe taste. The uneasiness 
occasioned by rivals is one 
trouble common to the aspiring 
of every class. And it seems 
peculiarly unfortunate, that, this 
trouble increases in direct pro- 
portion, as the man advances in 
the path of renown. The very 
thing aimed at, is superiority to 
others ; or the possession of un- 
common, or singular qualities: 
The more competitors, there- 
fore, the ambitious man leaves 
behind him, the more will he be 
exasperated that any should re- 
main. But rivals will always ex- 
ist, even in the opinion of the 
blindest self-conceit. 

Persons eminent in any walk 
of life cannot but know, that oth- 
ers have riches, beauty, wit, 
learning, eloquence, honour, or 
whatever they may make their 
boast, as well as themselves. 
Ahithophel and Haman are not 
the only statesmen, who have ex- 
hibited extreme mortification at 
the influence of others. In eve- 
ry community there are many 
instances of the same principle 
causing the same unhappiness in 
kind, if not in degree. But if 
rivals are not at hand, they will 
be sought after till they are 
found. What does it avail a man 
to be the first in this or that lit- 
tle territory, while he has many 
equals or superiors within his 
knowledge ? 1f not to be found 
in the same nation or age, the 
annals of history will be search- 
ed, and foreign countries trav- 
ersed, to find a person, with 
whom disadvantageous compari- 
sons can be made. ‘The victo- 
rious Corsican, though his eye 
should meet no object now in be- 
ing, which he would dignify with 
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the name ofa rival, may yet find 
another tomb of Achilles, at 
which to express his discontent 
and vexation. 

Another prominent evil at- 
tending every kind of ambition, 
is the probability, which borders 
on certainty, that the pursuer 
will never obtain even the exter- 
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vibrating to every modulation of 
the voice, and prepared to exe. 
cute every mandate of the eye, 
But to be an orator is a far differ. 
ent thing. It is easy for fancy 
to personate the leader of a great 
and victorious army, a leader, by 
whose wisdom in council, and 
whose prowess in the field, the 


nal object, in the pursuit of 
which he is so earnestly engag- 
ed. Few, very few of those, 
who desire it, can be poets, ora- 
tors, ministers of state, Presi- 
dents, Consuls, or Emperors. 
Many of those, who set out in 
the career of glory, scarcely 
leave the goal, before they per- 
ceive the utter hopelessness of 
maintaining the struggle ; and 
small indeed is the number of 
those, whose courage, or perse- 
verance, or ability does not fail 
them, long before they approach 
the end of the race. Among the 
highest, few are as high as they 
could wish, and thousands are to- 
tally disappointed, to one, who in 
any measure succeeds. Of all 
dreams, none are so easily en- 
couraged, as those of fame; 
while none are more vain and 
shadowy. It is easy to imagine 
one’s self a poet, surpassing Ho- 
mer, Shakespeare, and Milton ; 
and crowned with chaplets of 
flowers, by wondering cotempo- 
raries,as well as read ‘ena admiur- 
ed by succeeding ages. But, 
alas : this makes not a poet. It 
is easy in imagination to place 
one’s self at tne head of elo- 
quence ; heard at the bar, or on 
the bench as an oracle; rever- 
enced and followed by the sen- 
ate ; adored by the people, as the 
defender of their rights, and the 
bulwark of their liberties ; rul- 
ing every audience with absolute 
sway, the hearts of the hearers 


interests of a mighty kingdom 
have been favourably decided; 
with enemies humbled, and sue- 
ing for peace, with rivals com- 
pelled to lay aside their jealousy, 
and unitedly presenting _ the 
meed of superior merit; emu- 
lated by officers, as the model of 
railitary greatness, venerated by 
soldiers, as a delivering angel. 
It is easy to pursue the illusion 
farther, and see himself enter 
the capital cities of a nation sav- 
ed from danger by his arm, 
drawn in a triumphal car by an 
enraptured populace, hearing the 
revival of commerce, the renew- 
al of industry, the return of 
peace, ascribed to his achieve- 
ments, and hailed as the saviour 
of his country. Many such 
dreams have young men, but 
they do not all make a general. 
To be a poet, the possession ol 
such mental powers, as fall 
scarcely to one in ten thousand, 
and the blessings of friends, edu- 
cation, health, and _ industry, 
which meet almost as rarely, 
must be enjoyed ; to be an ora- 
tor, the labour of profound inves- 

tigation and wearisome study, 
the noise and exercise of the fo- 
rum, and the heat of earnest de- 
bate, must be added to many oth- 
er things of difficult attainment ; 
to be a general, the fatigue of 
many campaigns must be endur- 
ed; and knowledge must be ob- 
tained, not in the morning walk 
or the evening shade, but amid 
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the clashing of swords, and the 
onset of battle; many a com- 
panion in arms must he low in 
the dust by his side ; and haply 
he himself will lie low in the 
dust, long before he ride in the 
chariot of victory. 

There is also no less disap- 
pointment as to the real good of 
the object obtained. He, who 
does not awakedrom his dream, 
till he has mounted the height, 
which he has been labouring to 
ascend, will then see how empty 
a phantom he has been pursuing. 
It is impossible for a man to per- 
suade himself that he is happy in 
the possession of any object, 
when he does not find those 
things in the enjoyment, which 
he expected ; and these, no am- 
bitious man will ever find. It is 
true he may change one scheme 
for another, and may enter upon 
new projects with fresh eager- 
ness. But this only proves how 
insufficient that is, which he be- 
fore hoped would be solid and 
permanent. 

We shall do well to remember 
also, that the personal enjoy- 
ment of fame must necessarily 
be short. While it is confined 
to human life, “a tale that is 
told,” it cannot be otherwise. 
Man begins to approach the ob- 
ject of his desires, just as he 
must leave the world. He must 
quickly exchange the laurels on 
his brow, for a napkin ; his pur- 
ple and fine linen, for a shroud ; 
his audience room, gilded, and 
hung with tapestry, for a coffin ; 
the ensigns of imperial sway, for 
the badges of the king of ter- 
rors ; his turreted mansion for a 
prave, 

But could the souls of depart- 
ed heroes, or others, who have 
ted themselves with the hope of 
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immortality, be permitted to vis- 
it the world, and see every thing 
that is preserved about them, 
they would find little to flatter 
their pride. uimus Troes, et 


Juit Ilium, is the substance of 


what is written concerning the 
once mighty city of Troy and its 
mighty men, and is the gene- 
ral inscription on the tombs of 
those, who have best succeeded 
in the career of renown. It was 
once a thing of great emulation 
to be a Senator at Rome; but it 
is now as impossible to tell, who 
composed that Senate, as, who 
were the city scavengers. 
Where are the great men, who 
composed the court of Cyrus; 
who offered him counsel, and 
fought by his side? Who can tell 
the long line of monarchs in the 
Persian dynasty’ Who knows 
the names of those, who have fill- 
ed the throne in China and Hin- 
dostan What is become of the 
Emperors of Mexico, or the In- 
cas of Peru? In those regions, 
who have been the inventers of 
arts, the professors of learning, 
the poets, the statesmen, the 
warriors ? With respect to these 
things oblivion envelopes the 
whole. How few of the human 
race are acquainted even with 
the name of Cicero, much less 
with his character and writings ! 
Nearer our own times, how tew 
know any thing more than 
the names of Constantine or 
Charlemagne, of Lewis XIV, 
or Peter the Great ? ‘Their cour- 
tiers and panegyrists, their sub- 
jects and themselves, have fallen 
into the mass of undistinguished 
ruin. Asamanreally ambitious 
sets no bounds to his desires, one 
would imagine he must be far 


from happy, when he considers 


how utterly impossible it is, that 
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he should possess an influence or 
a name, at all commensurate 
with his inclinations. Alexan- 
der might have spared himself 
the trouble of weeping for more 
worlds te conquer ; he had sub- 
dued scarcely a tenth part of 
this. And since his day not one 
man in a hundred has ever heard 
of his exploits, or that a fellow 
worm of that name ever lived in 
Macedonia. 

Above all, when it is consider- 
ed, that the love of glory is a 
sanctuary under which every 
thing base and, malignant takes 
shelter ; when it is considered 
to what enormities this passion 
prompts, how it destroys every 
desirable affection of the heart; 
with what a resistless influence 
it tyrannizes over the whole 
man ; how it delights in commo- 
tion, rebellion, massacre and 
blood ; with what diabolical cru- 
elty it perpetrates assassination 
and parricide ; with what cool de- 
liberation it murders not individ- 
uals only, but whole cities, ar- 
mies, nations ; we cannot but be 
convinced, that its votaries “ sow 
the wind, and reap the whirlwind.” 

Let me not be thought to insin- 
uate, that every great man is a 
bad man. An Alfred, or a Wash- 
ington may be directed by the 
justest principles, and influenced 
by the purest motives. There is 
nota more noble object to the 
contemplation of a benevolent 
mind, than a man truly elevated, 
who, if learned, directs the whole 
force of his genius to the instruc- 
tion andamendmentot his fellow- 
men ; or, if in authority, thinks 
not of his own gratification, but 
applies himseif faithfully to the 
discharge of his duty, always re- 
membering his subjection to the 
great and only Potentate. Such 
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a ruler is beautifully compared to 
“ the light of the morning when 
the sun riseth, even a morning 
without clouds.” 

I am aware that it is urged in 
favour of ambition, that it is just 
such an active principle, as is 
wanted to engage men in the per- 
formance of great and useful ser- 
Vices ; that without it, they would 
relapse into listless insensibili- 
ty, and sottish barbarism ; and 
that no other principle is of suffi- 
cient efficacy to supply its place. 
Nor can any one be ignorant, that 
under the name of emulation, 
laudable ambition, or some other 
soft appellative, it is often made 
the grand stimudus to improve- 
ment and eminence, in the school 
and the college, in the army and 
the senate. 

If it can be shown, however, that 
there is a principle more noble, 
more amiable,equally active,more 
efficacious, and infinitely more 
promotive of good, there can be 
nosound reason why it should not 
take the place of ambition. Such 
a principle is Christian benevo- 
lence. Instead, therefore, of in- 
flating a youth with absurd and 
gigantic wishes, instead of exalt- 
ing him by invidious comparisons 
with his associates, how much 
more reasonable is it, to urge him 
by such motives as love and obe- 
dience to his parents, usefulness 
to his country, and gratitude to 
his Maker?! Instead of forming 
the statesman by the sordid mo- 
tives of personal success, would 
it not be wiser to educate him so 
that the good of others should be 
the unvarying standard of his 
conduct! Nothing appears more 
derogatory to the honour of a ru- 
ler, than his inquiring, in every 
conjuncture of his public life, 
how thisand that measure will al- 
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fect his own popularity ; being at 
the same time totally regardless 
of what is injurious or useful, 
right or wrong. The man who 
is desirous to Je good, rather than 
to seem good, is fit for promotion. 

But it is triumphantly alleged, 
that even Solomon has said, “a 
good name is better than precious 
ointment,” & has thus sanctioned 
the love of praise. There needs 
not, however, much perspicacity, 
to see an essential difference be- 
tween the good name of the 
scriptures, and the honour of the 
world. The one can be attained 
by every man, however humble 
his station or talents ; the other 
requires brilliant powers of mind, 
and.a splendid stage of action ; 
the one tends to the happiness of 
all; the other looks at the ag- 
grandizement of a few; the one 
injures no man, depresses no 
man, tramples on ne man, the 
other exalts .only by. compar- 
ative degradation; the one has 
the promise of the. praise of God, 
and the other strives, though with 
many disappointments, for the 
praise of men. Wise, then, is 
their choice, and happy their por- 
tion, who neglect the boasted 
treasures of this world, and look 
for durable richés and righteous- 
ness ; who disregard earthly pro- 
motion, which is so uncertain and 
dangerous, in hopes of glory, 
honour, and immortality in heay- 
en. C.Y.A. 
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“THE SECRET OF THE LORD IS 
WITH THEM THAT FEAR HIM; 
AND HE WILL SHOW THEM HIS 
COVENANT.” 


Te true fear of the Lord is 
Not a slavish fear, such as ser- 
Vants have of their cruel mas- 
Dod 


Vol. L. No. 9. 


The Secret of the Lord with the Righteous. 
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ters; but.a fear which implies 
love and reverence. Itis a dread 
of offending God, because he is 
great and good. In the posses- 
sion of this feeling, the soul is 
not in bondage, but enjoys that 
freedom and happiness, which 
are peculiar to the children of 
God. This fear of the Lord is 
heaven begun in the soul. It is 
that purity of heart, which see 
God; that singleness of eye, 
which makes the whole body full 
of light ; that spiritual discern- 
ing, which af/rehends the things 
of the Spirit of God. As many 
as have this fear are prompt in 
acknowledging the greatness of 
God, and the vileness of their 
own characters. Under the in- 
fluence of this fear, the patriarch, 
Jacob, was led to exclaim, J am 
not worthy of theleast of all the 
mercies, and of all the truth, which 
thou hast showed unto thy servant, 

They, who possess the fear of 
the Lord, have that revealed to 
them, which may with propriety 
be called a secret. On finding 
this remark, will not a certain 
class of readers begin to reason 
in their hearts, and to say, “ Are 
there secrets in that religion, 
which we are called upon to em- 
brace ? If there are, we may 
well proceed with cautious 
steps; for it is hard to subscribe 
to conditions, which we do not 
understand. We are unwilling 
to bear the Christian name, until 
we have obtained a knowledge of 
all the peculiarities of Christianie 
ty. lf there are secrets, we wish 
to know what they are ; and we 
have a boldness in making this 
claim.” 

The writer of this essay, hav- 
ing introduced the idea, that they 
who fear the Lord have that re- 
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vealed to them, which is hidden 
from the wicked, feels an obliga- 
tion to be more explicit ; and is 
led to observe, 

1. They have no. secrets re- 
yealed to them, as (‘ruth is re- 
spected. The word of God, 
which is their only guide, and to 
which they look to know what 
truths to believe, is open to the 
inspection of all. The mind of 
a Christian does not dwell on a 
single truth, respecting the way 
of salvation, which the sinner has 
not opportunity ‘to examine and 
weigh for himself. The com- 
mands, the calls, the invitations, 
the promises and the threaten- 
ings of God, to which the Chris- 
tian takes heed, and which have 
an influence on his conduct, are 
precisely the same with those, 
which are exhibited to the mind 
of the sinner. _ Truth is uni- 
form ; the same at all times, and 
in all parts of the world. The 
great source of mora! truth is 
the BisLe, to which the gospel 
sinner has as free access as the 
Christian. God has revealed noth- 
ing respecting his character, his 
holy law, or the way of salvatien 
by the blood of his Son, which is 
not open to the full examination 
of the wicked, as well as of the 
righteous. 

It may also be remarked, that 
the exhibition of truth from 

r0d’s works is made with equal 
clearness to the saint and the 
sinner. This was urged by the 
apostle Paul, in his reasoning 
with the Romans, particularly 
when he said, For the invisible 
things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal foower and 
Godhead ; so that they are with- 
out excuse. Because that, when 
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they knew God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither were thankful, 
but became vain in their imaging. 
tions, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. They, who fear the 
Lord, stand ready to acknowl. 
edge, that there is no new reye. 
lation made to them, and that, as 
truth is respected, they are en- 
trusted with no secrets. The 
same doctrines, which to their 
own hearts are so interesting and 
comforting, they can freely pre- 
sent to sinners, without any col- 
ouring or disguise. They can 
invite them to search the same 
Bible, which has their daily at- 
tention, and to behold the same 
displays of God’s character in 
his works, on which they look 
with so much pleasure. It is, 
therefore, plain, that there are ne 
secrets in the creed of those, who 
fear the Lord. They pretend to 
none ; for the sources, whence 
they derive their instruction, are 
free of access to the wicked. 

2. They, who fear the Lord, 
are entrusted with no secrets in 
regard to the motives of God in 
creating and governing the 
world, and in providing a Sa- 
viour for lost men. These mo- 
tives are explicitly avowed in the 
holy scriptures, and they are as 
much open to the examination 
of the wicked, as of the right- 
eous. God declares that he cre- 
ated, and that he governs the 
world, for the purpose of glorify- 
ing his own excellent name. To 
promote the same end, he gave 
his Son to die on the cross. The 
righteous never pretend to have 
any other views of the intentions 
of God, in all his great opera- 
tions, than,what they have learnt 
from the oracles of truth. Of 
course, in regard to the over- 
tures, which God makes to mez; 
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through the mediation of his 
Son, thereare no secrets. Noth- 
ing is kept back, which sinners 
may consider as desirable for 
them to know. 

3. They, who fear the Lord, 
are entrusted with no secrets, as 
to the manner of having the gos- 
pel fressed upon them. In this 
respect they are not made to dif- 
fer from the wicked. The gos- 
pel comes to all men with the 
same things to recommend it. 
God addresses the saint and the 
sinner with the same clearness, 
and with the same earnestness. 
Heaven and hell are exhibited to 
the view of each, and the conse- 
quences of believing and reject- 
ing the gospel are stated with- 
out any reserve ; so that neither 
the one, nor the other, will be 
able to plead ignorance of these 
things.. They, who fear the 
Lord, and they, who fear him 
not, have opportunity to hear 
the gospel proclaimed from the 
same preachers. As to the 
manner in which the gospel is 
recommended to their accept- 
ance, there is no difference. 
The engagedness, which the 
Christian discovers in those, who 
are set for the defence of the 
gospel, the sinner has full oppor- 
tunity to potice, They are both 
conversant with the same afilic- 
tive and instructive providences. 
As far, therefore, as instruction 
and the manner of communicating 
+l, are respected, the Christian is 
hot exalted above the sinner. 
The conclusion, therefore, is ob- 
vious, that the secret of the 
Lord has no respect to any ex- 
ternal advantages. 

These things being premised, 
with a view to take from the sin- 
ner all ground for caviling ; it 
may be remarked positively, 


1, That the loveliness of truth 
is one of the secrets revealed to 
those, who fear the Lord. 

The Christian discerns that in 
God’s character, to which the un- 
believer is totally blind; al- 
though they both look at the 
same character, and acknowledge 
the same attributes. What a 
mystery is this! To what can 
this mighty difference be owing ? 
Certainly not to a different exhi- 
bition of the perfections of God ; 
for, as has been observed, truth 
is uniform. It is owing to the 
different tastes of the persons. 
The Christian loves the charac- 
ter of God, because it is excel- 
lent and lovely. The sinner 
sees the same character, but such 
is the corruptness of his heart, 
that he discerns no loveliness in 
it. As to what is truth, respect- 


ing the divine character, they’ 


may see alike ; they differ in re- 
gard to the beauty and loveli-+ 
ness of truth. The same obser- 
vations may be made with re- 
gard to the divine law, the char- 
acter of the Mediator, and the 
whole system of divine truth. 
Christians are entrusted with an 
important secret ; and the whole 
secret, important as it is, con- 
sists in their discerning moral 
beauty, where the sinner dis- 
cerns none. They have eyes to 
see, and ears to hear; and when 
the great system of divine truth 
is exhibited, whether in one gen- 
eral view, or in its parts, it is 
food to their souls. But it is 
not so with the wicked. They 
have eyes, but they see not; 
ears have they, but they hear 
not. By these expressions, it is 
meant, that there is an awful 
blindness in their minds, or 14 
other words, that their hearts are 
totally corrupt, 
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That Christians love and ad- 
mire the character of God, is to 
sinners a great mystery; be- 
cause it is so contrary to their 
own experience. They like not 
to retain God im their knowledge. 
That Christians should say, with 
David, Thy law is my delight, is 


to the wicked a great secret ; for | 


their unsanctified minds are not 
“ subject to the law of God, néi- 
ther indeed can be.” That 
Christ appears precious to Chris- 
tians, and that they are willing 
to count all things but loss, for 
the excellency of the knowledge 
of him, is a dark and mysterious 
affair to the wicked ; for in their 
view, he hath no “farm nor 
comeliness,”’ and when they look 
upon his character, they sec no 
“beauty that they should desire 
him.” In the minds of the 
wicked, there is the same blind- 
ness with regard to the whole 
system of divine truth. Be- 
tween the truth and their hearts, 
there is no more agreement, than 
there is between light and dark- 
ness. Of course, it is mysteri- 
ous to them, how Christians can 
be pleased with the exhibition of 
those truths, which are so entire- 
ly crossing to the reigning prin- 
ciple of their hearts. 

The attainment of the Chris- 
tian, in discerning the loveliness 
of truth, may be called a secret ; 
because it is something of which 
the unrenewed are as ignorant, as 
the man born blind is of colours, 
and of which they will forever 
be totally ignorant, unless thei 
hard and flinty hearts are taken 
from them by the power and 
grace of God. Christians them- 
selves cannot communicate to 
the wicked the idea of the loveli- 
ness and transcendent, beauty of 
God’s character.* They may 
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speak to them of all his perfec: 
tions, and by the aid of the holy 
scriptures, may describe them, 
in a just and clear light ; but, it 
is notin their power to make 
them appeur to the unsanctified 
to be beautiful and excellent. 
As many, therefore, as are 
brought to’ fear the Lord, have a 
secret revealed tothem. It may 


_ be said of them, that they know 


the Lord, in a peculiar sense. 
Agréeably to this sentiment the 
apostle John says; Every one 
that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He that tloveth 
not, knoweth not God. 

2. Believers have a secret re- 
vealed ‘to them respecting sin, 
The Spirit of Christ, which is in 
their hearts, has taught them the 
odious natare of sin. _ Having 
their eyes opened, they discern 
that evil in it, of which’ they 
could not have a sight by mere 
speculation, and which never 
could have been communicated 
to them by the force of argu- 
ment. Persons, in a state of na- 
ture, may have a conviction, that 
an ungodly life exposes them to 
evils ; and when they are made 
to realize that these evils are 
coming upon them, they wish 
they had pursued a different 
course. But, to the mind of 
the Christian, something more 
is revealed. Fle sees that sin 1s 
odious in its own nature, aside 
from all the evils to which it ex- 
poses him. ‘Fo him iniquity 
appears to be hateful ; because It 
is opposition to that Holy God, 
whose character he foves. He 
has been taught, by the Holy 
Spirit, to loathe himself. Cor 
scious of his pronencss to trais- 
cress, he is often led to humble 
himself before God, on account 
of sins, of which no one bas 4 
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Knowledge, but the great Judge 
of the world, and himself, and 
which have been committed, on- 
ly in his wicked heart. To have 
such feelings in view of sin, es- 
pecially of sins, which are pri- 
yate, is a secret to those, who 
are in unbelief. They may 
have experienced @ multitude of 
evils, m consequence of their 
transgressions, and their con- 
sciences may have often smitten 
them; yet they are total stran- 
gers to godly sorrow. They 
have never intermeddled with 
the feelings of that heart, which 
has been broken for sin. Of the 
secret respecting the odiotis na- 
ture of sin, to which reference is 
now had, the finally impenitent 
will not make the least discove- 
ry, after having endured the an- 
guish of being cast off, thou- 
sands and millions of ages. It 
will be a secret to them forever 
and ever. ‘Nothing but the 
Spirit of the Lord, in his sanc- 
tifying influences, will give that 
sight of sin, which is implied in 
brokenness of heart. 

5. They, who fear the Lord, 
have a secret revealed to them 
respecting his covenant faithful- 
ness. 

It is recorded, in the sacred 
volume, of this happy number, 
that God “ will shew them his 
covenant.” To have confidence 
in God, and to learn to commit 
ourselves, and all our concerns 
to him, and to be happy in doing 
N,is a great attainment. It is 
an Important art ; yea, infinitely 
more important than any art, 
which is ever taught by men. 
Through the infinite grace of 
the Redeemer, some of our fal- 
len race are enabled to acquire 
this heavenly art; and they are 
often found in the tower walks 
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of life. Such have been taught 
of God. Having tasted and seer: 
that he is good, they can joyful- 
ly commit to his keeping and 


disposal thetr own lives and ~ 


souls, as well as those of their 
children: They believe him to 
be faithful; and believing this, 
they know that all things will 
work together for the good of 
those, who love him. They 
feel assured, that every event is 
a part of the great and perfect 
plan of Him, who worketh all 
things according to the counsel 
of his own will,. and that every 
event, however melancholy in it- 
self, will, in some way, promote 
the interest of that kingdom, to 
which they have devoted them- 
sclves. Truly, they have an in- 
heritance made over to them, 
which is more valuable than all 
this world. 

~ The Lord open the eyes of 
those, who may peruse these 
thoughts, that they may see the 
beauty and glory of his charac- 
ter; and; “beholding, as in a 
glass, his glory, may they be 
changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, as by the’ 
Spirit of the Lord.” 

Hf. 
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- REMARKS ON ORDINATIONS. 


- To the Editors of the Panoplist, 
Gentlemen, 

I Have, for many years, seiz- 
ed every opportunity to attend 
ordinations. ‘To me they have 
been both solemn and delightful. 
That they are generally attended 
with so much order, and tlrat the 
great Redeemer is pleased, on 
such occasions, to give so many 


tokens of his gracious presence 


with ministers and churches, is a 
matter of joy and praise. Suit, 
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I think theré is room for amend- 
ment; and I beg leave, through 
your religious publication, to of- 
fer the following hints to the con- 
sideration of those, who are par- 
ticularly concerned. Though 
not a clergyman, I am a decided 
friend to gospel ministers ; and 
I assure them, that in the re- 
marks which follow, I have the 
concurrence of many learned and 
pious laymen, who wish for no- 
thing more sincerely, than to give 
respectability and influence to the 
clergy. 

I take it for granted, that a se- 
rious and careful examination of 
candidates for ordination is neces- 
sary .and important. Is there 
not, then, great impropriety in ap- 
pointing the meeting of the coun- 
cil at such a late hour, as to give 
little or no opportunity for an ex- 
amination? Is it not expedient, 
that the ordaining council be uni- 
formly invited to meet on the 
evening before the ordination? 
By this arrangement, they would 
have sufficient opportunity to ex- 
amine the candidate, to attend to 
the circumstances of the church 
and society, to consider any diffi- 
culty deserving the notice of the 
council, and to finish in season 
their whole business preparatory 
to ordination. This arrangement 
would prevent the pain and disor- 
der occasioned to a large assem- 
bly by a long disappointment re- 
specting the public services. 
Such disorder I have often wit- 
nessed; such pain I have of- 
ten felt. This arrangement 
would likewise give the perform- 
ers time to compose their 
thoughts, andby suitable premed- 
jitation, to prepare their minds to 
engage in the public solemnities. 

While Iam happy inadmiring 


the excellence of the perform- 





ances, which we generally hear . 
at ordinations, I take the liberty 
to mention what I consider, as 
faults, If they are really so, they 
should be corrected. 

_First, Repetition. In each pray- 
er we frequently hear the same 
thought, and sometimes the same 
expression repeated again and 
again. And this repetition is gen- 
erally so far from being emphatic- 
al or impressive, that it apparent- 
ly springs from vacancy or dis- 
order of mind, from want of pre- 
paration, or from inadvertence, 
and is of course a severe exercise 
of the candour and patience of 
hearers. 

Secotidly, Prolixity is a fault 
frequently objected against ordi- 
nation performances. I would 
not consult the taste of the irre- 
ligious, but the Spirit of inspira- 
tion. Scripture precepts, and 
scripture examples discounte- 
nance long firayere. Solomon’s 
direction is this ; God is in heav- 
en, and thou ufion earth ; there- 
Sore let thy words be few. The 
instructions of Christ afford no 
encouragement to long prayers. 

When ye firay, he says, use not 
vain refietitions,as the heathen do; 
for they think that they shall be 
heard for their much sfeaking. 
The general form or directory of 
prayer, which he gave his disci- 
ples, is very short. There is 
one example in the Bible of a 
long public prayer, viz. that of 
Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple. But it must not be for- 
gotten, that the occasion was im- 
portant almost beyond compari- 
son, and that his prayer was the 
only performance of the kind on 
that great occasion. And yet I 
hazard the assertion, that. the 
prayer of Solomon recorded in 
scripture is not half so long, 48 
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the introductory prayer often is 
at an ordination. Yea, after ve- 
ry long performances preceding, 
{ have sometimes heard a closing 
prayer quite as long, as the whole 
of Solomon’s prayer at the dedi- 
cation. Nor does such length of 
prayer commonly appear to flow 
from the fulness of the heart, nor 
from any remarkable copiotsness 
of ideas. The lengthening out 
of prayer frequently appears the 
effect of mere labour, which is 
equally uncomfortable to speaker 
and hearer. Théy, who lead in 
this exercise, seem not unfre- 
quently to be influenced by the 
opinion, that a prayer is excellent 
in proportion to its length. 
There could not be an opinion 
more unnatural and groundless. 
Tedious length ‘is often given to 
the other performances, as well 
as to the prayers. This fault is 
connected with another, which is, 

Thirdly, The ‘introduction of 
much impertinent matter. How 
remarkable for sacred perti- 
hence was the prayer of Sol- 
omon above mentioned. He 
entered directly into the spirit of 
the occasion. Though he said 
much, he said nothing but what 
was perfectly adapted to the 
great object of the assembly. 
But at ordinations it is frequent- 
ly otherwise. Expressions are 
abundantly used, and thoughts 
expanded, which, though suita- 
ble on ordinary occasions, are 
by ho means adapted to this. 
lhe greatest part of the first 
prayer, which ought to be mere- 
ly a well adapted introduction to 
the solemn business of the ordi- 
Ration, is frequently made up of 
things, which are heard every 
Sabbath. The sermon is com- 
monly, though not always, less 
exceptionable. The consecrat- 
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ing prayer is sometimes such, 
that during a considerable part 
of it, we should hardly be able 
to conjecture, what is the pecu- 
liar object of the performance. 
While attending to the conclud- 
ing prayer, we are frequently, for 
a long time, wholly unable to 
see, that the performer has any 
suitable sense of the occasion, or 
any design to close it. 

Fourthly, Zhe farts commonly 
intrude ufion each other. If the 
parts are really distinct in their 
nature, they ought to be kept 
distinct in the execution. But 
instead of this, the introductory 
prayer generally contains much 
of that, which is the peculiar 
province of the consecrating 
prayer. The sermon often anti- 
cipates the ground of the charge 
and the right hand of fellowship. 
The consecrating prayer consists 
in part of what belongs to an in- 
troductory prayer. The right 
hand of fellowship frequently re- 
turns upon the ground of the 
charge. The last prayer, which 
should be considered as a devout 
and easy close, generally rehear- 
ses a considerable part of the con- 
secration, and sometimes takes 
as formal and particular notice of 
every subject involved in the oc- 
casion, as though there were no 
other performance. Of course, 
instead of being four or five min- 
utes long, it is fifteen or twenty. 

W hat sacred improvement and 
pleasure does an ordination af- 
ford, where every performer has 
the true spirit of the occasion, 
and executes the part assigned 
him with readiness and proprie- 
ty. When every one enters im- 
mediately on his appropriate 
ground ; knows what to say, and 
which is almost equally import- 
ant, what not to say; begins 
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where his part really begins, and 
ends where it ends; so that all 
the parts together make up one 
perfect whole. What a saving 
of time is realized, and what a 
heightening of the general im- 
pression. If, in addition, all the 
performers are animated by evan- 
gelical fervour; if they show the 
spirit of power, and of love, and 
of a sound mind ; if their hearts 
are enlarged with Christian al- 
fection, and their mouths open 
to express With freedom the va- 
riety of tender, dignified, and ho- 
ly sentiments, which the occa- 
sion naturally inspires ; no scene 
can be more interesting, or more 
delightful. 
A HEARER. 


— = 
To the Editors of the Panoplist. 


GENTLEMEN, 

L wave observed with pleasure, 
that itis ene abject of your work 
to. revive attention to the charac- 
ters and writings of eminent di- 
vines of the two last centuries. 
Many of these men, in point of 
scriptural learning, deep views 
of the things of God, and Chris- 
tian experience and, piety, have 
‘not had their superiors, and rare- 
ly their equals in modern times. 
Their works will ever be read, 
and the characters of their au- 
thors reyered, by all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and truth. There is a savour in 
their writings, which refreshes 
the heart of the experienced 
Christian. They are admired 
and relished notwithstanding the 
uncouthness of their style. 

I have lately been reading that 
celebrated work, entitled ** Zhe 
fulfilling of the Scripture,’ by 
Robert Fleming, and take the lib- 
grty to send you an extract from 


Lxtract from Fleming. 
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it, which | think suited to the 
design of your-work, and adapted 
to the present times. If yoy 
are of my opinion you will give 
it a place in a future number. 

_,. Showing how discord and con. 
tentions among Christians fulfil 
the scripture, he says, 

* ‘Those sad jars and divisions, 
which are so frequent in the 
church of Christ, may seem yery 
strange, and be the cause of 
stumbling and offence to many ; 
that whilst the wordd is at such 
an agreement, and of one mind 
to oppose the truth, those are oft 
found at war, most bitterly con- 
amongst themselves, 
even those who should stand in 
the breach, for the truth, and ia 
defence of the gospel, the fellow 
servants at strife and syniting one 
another, when they. should be 
striving together about their Mas- 
ter’s work, I confess, this is sad, 
and is a rock whereon many 
have split; of which they have 
made that use to.a further height- 
ening of their prejudice against 
the truth: yea, it is strange that 
this destroying plague doth so 
observably attend any peace. or 
calm, that the church hath in her 
outward condition. But there is 
no cause for such stumbling ; if 
we will, allow it some _ serious 
thoughts, it may rather help to 
fix and establish us in the way of 
the Lord, and instead of being a 
poison, may be an effectual anti- 
dote agamst the same, I meaa 
the atheism of the time, which 
pretends so great an acvantage 
from this. For the scripture J 
clear, | 

I. Though it is a sore stroke 
on the church, and the most sad 
departurc.of Gop from a people 
which we haye upon divine re- 
cord, we fiad usually attends 
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them in such a torn and divided 
case; yea, though in all the 
records of after times, this may 
be traced in the breaking out of 
4 judgment, as a very immediate 
forerunner thereof; yet, Lave we 
no warrant to exfiect the church 
militant shall be in that condition 
in which there shall be no such dis- 
cord and breach. No, that is 
heaven, and it is there only that 
perfect peace and concord will 
be found; read 1} Cor. i. 10. 
Rom. xv.5. And whatan early 
trial was this to the church, 
which did occasion that grave 
and solemn meeting of the afos- 
tles and elders, Acts xv. to let us 
see how the Lord can serve him- 
self of the greatest evil for the 
advantage of his truth. (2.) There 
isno cause of challenge here or 
reflecting on the truth, whatever 
be on those, who profess it, since 
the scripture shews that we know 
but in part, and frropfihesy in fart, 
and such a prevailing mixture of 
corruption, that some will preach 
Christ out of strife and contention, 
not sincerely, Phil. i. 15. Yea, 
whilst there are such different 
sizes amongst the saints, that 
those who eat not, are ready to 
judge them who eat, and those 
Who eat, are ready to despise him 
who eatethnot. (3.) If we con- 
sult the scripture, we shall find 
that feace and concord within the 
church, which is so excellent in 
itself and desirable, must be 
scverely qualified with a respect 
to holiness. Heb. xii. 14. For 
clse such an agreement would 
hot be the true peace of the 
church, but her plague. And is 
hot that wisdom, which is from 
above, first fiure, and then freacea- 
dle? It is sure, they are its best 
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friends, who have least latitude to 
take or give in the interests of 
truth ; but it is oft found, hew 
such indirect tamperings for 
heace, have inthe judgment of 
the Lord caused a further breach. 
There is no true jar betwixt the 
zeal of Gop, and an ardent de- 
sire and endeavour for peace, but 
what our corruption causeth. O 
this is a blessed feace-maker, who 
can go the furthest length to 
yield in Ais own things, whether 
credit or private interest, yea, 
overlook the most sharp personal 
reflections, to promote that ex- 
ceHent design : but hath nothing 
to yield or quit upon his Master’ 
interest, and can restst whosoever 
they be that would prejudice 
this, even to their face ! Have we 
not that heroic practice of the 
apostle (Gal. ii. 5.) upon divine 
record to this day? to whom we 
gave filace, no not for an hour, that 
the truth of the gosfiel might con- 
tinue with you. Isnot that also 
a special remark, that those who 
cause division in the church, and 
were therefore to be noted (Rom. 
xvi. 17.) were those who did oft- 
jose the doctrine of the church ? 
For it is men’s falling off from 
the ¢ruth which is indeed the 
cause Of a schism and rent; but 
not"their adherence to it, though 
for this they should be men of con- 
tention,and looked on as signs and 
wonders inthe time. (4.) What- 
ever advantage some may take 
to challenge the way of the Lord, 
from these breaches, I am sure, 
they cannot deny, there is a fel- 
lowshift and concord in the church 
of Christ deyond any in the world. 
There is a communion of the 
saints, even here, with one heart 
und mind: yea, in such a mea 
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sure, as may show the world this every jar and difference amongst 


isa bond that exceeds the most 
near and strait ties of natural re- 
lations, £pAé. iv. 3. 16. and truly 


the followers of Christ, makes 
not a breach.” 








Selections. 


ON THEATRICAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 

In the life of the celebrated 
Judge Hale, by Mr. Thirlwall, 
are the following observations re- 
specting the Theatre, suggested 
by the determination of the Judge 
neyer to see another play acted. 

“ Hale had reason,” he says, 
“to congratulate himself on 
his fortunate escape from a 
snare, in. which thousands, of 
both sexes have been entan- 
sled. and ruined. His. exam- 
ple cannot be too earnestly rec- 
ommended to the imitation of the 
young and inexperienced, who 
wish to preserve the principles 
of ‘chastity, modesty, and sobrie- 
tv, which they have imbibed in 
their education, pure and un- 
tainted. Though I am fully 
aware of the tender ground on 
which I venture, I hold it an im- 
périous duty to warn every pa- 
rent, who wishes to promote the 
present peace and future happi- 
ness of his children, to discour- 
age, by his example and advice, 
a propensity for dramatic enter- 
tainments. Allow these exhibi- 
tions, all their boasted advan- 
tages; concede to their advocates 
the rational and harmless satis- 
factions, which are to be found in 
the charms of music, poetry, and 
painting; in the specimens of 
brilliant wit and refined senti- 
ment, the graces of elocution, the 
delineation of the passions, and 





the exhibition of human nature 
under all her forms, and even in 
her most amiable dress ; yet will 
it not at the same time be allow- 
ed, that the gratification arising 
from these sources is purchased 
at much too dear a price, when 
they court an alliance with pro- 
faneness and immorality, and the 
path to these pleasures is strewed 
with temptations to vice of the 
most bewitching and alluring na- 
ture? If, by chance, the charac- 
ter and moral of the dramatic 
composition itself be free from 
objection, yet when the circum- 
stances, which are inseparably 
connected with the representa- 
tion of a modern filayhouse, are 
gravely considered, is it not at 
least unsafe for the sober youth 
and unspotted virgin to visit it? 
Is not the danger of corrupting 
the morals and inflaming the pas- 
sions too great to justify a parti- 
cipation in these amusements ! 

“ It is possible, indeed, to im- 
agine such a regulated theatre, 
as shall be exempt from the evils 
which are the ground of com- 
plaint ; but until such a theatre 
can be realized, it will be diff- 
cult to prove, that these evils are 
not interwoven in the very con- 
stitution of a dramatic exhibi- 
tion, and vitally essential to its 
success and popularity. 

“ There is implanted in our 
nature a veneration and respect 
for the majesty of virtue. Even 
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yice strives to hide her own de- 
formity under her garb. Hence 
the patrons of theatrical repre- 
sentations have been studious to 
deny, or, at least, to extenuate 
the mischiefs which are imputed 
to them. Some persons will 
gravely contend for their utility, 
will extol them as schools of mo- 
rality, and will recommend them 
for the lessons they teach, and 
the powerful incentives they pro- 
pose to the cultivation of good 
and amiable qualities, or the per- 
formance of brave and benevolent 
actions. 

“ It is a consolatory reflection, 
that this homage is still paid to 
virtue, that this honourable suf- 
frage is universally acknowledg- 
ed to be her due, and both can- 
dour and justice claim of us the 
persuasion, that the warmest pa- 
trons and most strenuous advo- 
cates of these exhibitions want 
only to be convinced of their fa- 
tal consequences, to acknowledge 
their error, and subscribe their 
recantation. 

“ Names do not alter the na- 
ture of good and evil. The 
boundaries of virtue and vice, of 
religion and profaneness, are 
marked by a clear and broad 
line of distinction, amidst all 
the fluctuations of fashion, and 
varieties of human _ opinion. 
Were our opinion even asked of 
the morality of our modern dra- 
matic pieces, we do not scruple 
to declare our pointed reproba- 
tion. They are calculated to 
corrupt the morals, and instil the 
most dangerous and criminal 
maxims. Did we wish to root 
up every religious and moral 
principle from the heart, to tempt 
our daughters to barter away the 
brightest jewel of their sex; to 
inflarne the passions of our sons, 
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and abandon them to their law- 
less empire ; did we wish our 
children to become familiar with 
crime, to blunt and deaden those 
delicate _ sensibilities, | which 
shrink at the touch of vice ; did 
we wish to harden and inure 
them to scenes of blasphemy, 
cruelty, revenge, and prostitu- 
tion, we would invite them to 
the sight of the most popular 
plays, which are now performed 
on our stage; we would send 
them for instruction to the Ger- 
man School, where, by the most 
subtle and malicious contrivance, 
vice is decked out in the air of 
virtue, and the deluded youth is 
seduced to the road of ruin, 
while he believes that he in- 
dulges in the noblest feelings of 
his nature; where a casual act 
of generosity is applauded, 
whilst obvious and commanded 
duties are trampled on, and a 
fit of charity is made the sponge 
of every sia, and the substitute 
of every virtue. We would in- 
vite them to the plays of Pizar- 
ro, the Stranger, and John Bull, 
where the spurious virtues are 
blazoned out, and the genuine 
are thrown in the back ground 
and degraded. In the one is a 
bold and sentimental strumpet, 
whom the passions of lust and 
jealousy prompt to follow the 
adventures of her paramour. In 
the other an adultress, who had 
forsaken her amiable husband, 
and lived in criminal commerce 
with her seducer. In the last is 
the daughter of an humble trades- 
man: she suffers herself to be 
seduced by the son of a baronet, 
flies from the roof of her fond 
and most affectionate father, and 
afterwards is united in marriage 
to the despoiler of her virtue. 
And, to the shame and disgrace 
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of the stage, and the age we live 
in, these. three ladies are the 
prominent characters of the re- 
spective pieces, and instead of 
being held up instructive warp- 
ings to others, are contrived to be 
made the objects of sympathy, 
esteem, and admiration. 

* And surely it is no recom- 
mendation of our modern dra- 
mas, no proof of our superior re- 
finement and delicate feelings, 
when we not only tolerate, but 
openly encourage the immodest 
allusions, which abound in our 
favourite comedies, and tinge 
with blushes the virgin cheek of 
innocence ; when the ears are 
shocked with those eguivocal ex- 
pressions, which the most profli- 
gate rake dares not repeat in the 


drawing-room, without incurring 


the danger of being shewn to the 
door by the father of a virtuous 
family ; and when to this is add- 
ed the unpardonable privilege, 
which the performers them- 
selves assume, of improving, as 
they imagine, upon the author, 
by additions from their own pro- 
lific genius. Their coarse pro- 
faneness and shameless blasphe- 
mies, with which they interlard 
their speeches, and supply the 
imperfections of their memory, 
are too notorious to be denied, 
and too revolting to the moral 
feelings to enlarge upon.”’ 


Review of New Publications. 


[ Peo. 


FRAGMENT. 

I BEcoME daily more and more 
convinced, (said an _ eloquent 
modern professor of divinity of 
our own country) of the impor- 
tance of frequently holding out 
in our sermons the precise char- 
acters of the saint and the 
sinner ; of shewing what are 
the Christian graces, and what 
their most specious  counter- 
feits; of marking the exact 
boundary line between the fruits 
of the Spirit, and highly excited 
natural affections, This was 
the Puritans’ mode of preaching; 
and the success that attended 
their ministrations proves that 
God owned and blessed it. Our 
modern preachers, it is true, ex- 
cel these old servants of Christ, 
in taste and style, but still we 
must remember it is of more 
importance to give a gospel 
knowledge of gospel truths, and 
to amend the heart, than to 
please the ear and gratify the 
fancy. When I take the work 
of an old Puritan in my hand, I 
seem to sit down to partake of 
solid food, plainly dressed, in- 
deed, but nourishing ; whilst ma- 
ny of our most extolled modern 
divines appear to me to spread a 
table, on which there is very lit- 
tle that is substantial, although 
the dishes are arranged with 
taste & garnished with elegance. 








Review of Mew JOudlications. 
—_ 


A discourse, delivered at the ofien- 
ing, for public worship, of the 
Presbyterian church in the Nor- 
thern Liberties of Philadelphia, 
Afril7, 1805. By AsSHBEL 


GREEN, D.p. senior minister of 


said church. Philadelphia. T. 
and W. Bradford. 1805. 


(cP As there is no probability, that 
the bulk of our readers will have op- 


portunity to peruse this interesting 
discourse, we have made larger quo- 
tations from it, than are commonly 
found in reviews. None, we trust, 
will disapprove, after carefully reading 
these quotations. 


Tue author, with propriety, 
thus introduces the discourse ; 


“Assembled, my brethren, to con- 
secrate to God a house erected for 
his worship, I have chosen to address 
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you on a text, which his own unerring 
Spirit dictated on a similar occasion.” 

The text, so wisely chosen, 1s 
2 Chron. vi. 40, 41. “ Vow, my 
God, let, I beseech thee, thine eyes 
be ofien, and let thine ears be at- 
tent unto the firayer that is made 
in this filace. Now, therefore, 
arise, O Lord God, into thy rest- 
ing filace, thou and the ark of thy 
strength. Let thy priests, O 
Lord God, be clothed with salva- 
tion, and let thy saints rejoice in 
goodness.” The exordium con- 
tains a very happy illustration of 
the text. The design of the dis- 
course is to show, 


“1. What duties are incumbent on 
us in consecrating, and after we have 
consecrated a house to the worship 
and service of God. 

«2. What benefits we may rea- 
sonably hope to derive from the faith- 
ful performance of our duty in this 
important concern.” 


In order to illustrate these 


points, the preacher thus pro- 
ceeds. 

“In consecrating a house to the 
worship and service of God, we 
should, first of all, endeavour to pro- 
vide for the full accommodation of 
the worshippers, and that even the 
building itself should bear testimony 
to the reverence, which we feel for 


the great object of our religious 
homage.” 


After some striking remarks 
on this part of the subject, we 
find the following well written 
paragraph ; 

_ “ Among the primitive Christians, 
indeed, persecuted and oppressed as 
they were, few public buildings for 
religious exercises were permitted to 
exist. Caves, and cellars, and pri- 
vate chambers were the churches to 
Which they resorted. And even now, 
where the people are poor or perse- 
cuted, and in every instance, in which 
necessity, and not choice, is the 
cause, no doubt the humblest or 
meanest building may contain those, 
Who worship, with the fullest accept- 
ance, that God, before whom all 
earthly splendour is, in itself, but 
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dross and darkness. Still, howéver, 
as holy David avas grieved to think 
that the ark of Jehovah should abide 
in a tent, while he was dwelling in a 
house of cedar ; so the most enlight- 
ened Christians have ever felt, that to 
occupy sumptuous mansions them- 
selves, and not possess.a decent. 
house in which to assemble for God’s 
a is inconsistent and reproach- 
ul. 

“Wherefore, my brethren, you 
have done well, that in the erection of 
this house, you have endeavoured 
to serve God with your best. You have 
done well, in the exertions you made 
and the expense you have incurred, 
to give to this sacred place those 
comely proportions and modest orna- 
ments, which it now possesses.” 

The author further explains 


the duty above mentioned, by 
remarking, 

*2. A house, dedicated to the 
worship and service of God, ought or- 
dinarily to be used only for that pur- 
pose ; and should be resorted to with 
a serious recollection of the nature of 


the exercises, in which we are going 
to engage.” 


In the course of what he ad- 
vances, to show that a mecting- 
house should ordinarily be used 
for a sacred purpose, he intro- 
duces this satisfactory reasoning, 
founded on that principle of the 
human mind, which is called 
the association of ideas. 


“ The law of our nature is such, 
that whenever we have seen an ob- 
ject often connected with a certain 
business, or employed for a certain 
purpose, so soon as this object is 
presented to our view, or even to our 
imagination, its whole use and design 
present themselves at the same in- 
stant to the mind, and frequently, 
with resistless power, solicit and 
command our meditations. If then 
our churches be connected wholly 
with the devout offices of religion, 
the very sight of them, and especially 
our entrance into them, may have a 
salutary effect in impressing our 
minds with sentiments favourable to 
the duties we are there to perform. 
o------ We may be rendered serious 
and solemn, by the recollection of the 
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sacred employments, with which we 
have always seen the sanctuary asso- 
ciated.-------- * 
‘©3. When a people have dedicated 
a building to the service of God, it 
becomes their sacred duty to resort 
to it statedly for the performance of 
that service--------- Under the gospel 
dispensation the command relative to 
this subject is ; ‘* Forsake not the as- 
sembling of yourselves together, as 
the manner of some is.” But among 
us, how awfully are duty and facts at 
variance! It is truly shocking to 
think, of how many the manner is, to 
forsake entirely the house and wor- 
ship of God.--------- Can we suppose 
that these unhappy mortals ever think 
of their guilt? Alas, they avoid the 
house of God, lest they should be 
made to think of it. They reflect not 
that they are bringing ruin on their 
own souls. They consider not, that 
their example is leading thew families 
to perdition..------- Do these persons 
suppose that churches are built and 
consecrated only for the clergy, and 
for a few whom they reproach with 
the name of devotees? Think as they 
may, churches are nurseries for hea- 
ven. In them are commenced the 
exercises, that are to be perfected 
above. If then, these despisers of 
Sabbaths and sanctuary privileges are 
content to give up the hope of be- 
ing admitted to the temple of God in 
heaven, they act with an awful con- 
sistency in avoiding his temples on 
earth. But if they expect admission 
there, they must assuredly seek it 
here in the assembly of his saints.------ 
** Even those, who attend inconstant- 
ly, may be justly charged with mar- 
ring the worship of those who are reg- 
ular. If we, who are calledto minis- 
ter in the gospel of Christ, are at all 
worthy of our station or employ- 
ment, what must be our feelings ? 
Must not our hearts bleed within us, 
and our spirits be greatly sunk, when 
we see those, for whose souls we are 
bound to watch, slighting our minis- 
trations, and refusing to give us so 
much as an opportunity to address 
them? It is not in human nature to 
speak with engagedness to naked 
walls and deserted seats. Thus the 
neglecters of public worship, by de- 
pressing and discouraging the minis- 
ters of religion, injure not only them- 
selves, but those who attend, by ren- 


dering the service less animated and 
impressive, than it would have been 

but for their absence. And at length 
the influence of this practice some. 
times banishes the gospel altogether 
from places, where once it was enjoy- 
ed.in abundance and purity.------That 
those, who contemn both our Master 
and his message, should be controlled 
by any sentiment of fespect or ten. 
derness for us who preach the gospel, 
we certainly are not so senseless as 
to expect. But this is no reason 
why the. tendency of their conduct 
should not be exposed. And I have 
sometimes thought that persons of 
the description contemplated, so long 
as they retain the feelings of natural 
affection, would constrain themselves 
more frequently to attend at church, 
if they knew how unceasingly their 
pious relatives and friends mourn and 
grieve, while they listen in the sano- 
tuary to truths, which they know are 
calculated to touch and transform the 
hearts of these miserable sinners, 
who, alas, are not there to hear 
them. 

“Remember, then, I solemnly 
charge you, that in consecrating this 
house to the worship of God, you this 
day become pledged to worship him 
in it.------ Never, never let it be said, 
that you have built and adorned a 
church, which you seldom enter. 
Let it now be indelibly impressed on 
every heart, that the greatest orna- 
ment which this house can ever re- 
ceive, is to be filled with attentive, 
serious, and devout worshippers.-----” 

( To be continued. ) 


The Centaur, not fabulous, in six 
letters toa friend on the life tn 
vogue. By Epwarp Youns, 
p. pv. author of Night Thoughts, 
is’c, &'c. Doth he not sfreak 
farables? Ezex. Newbury: 
port. Thomas and Whipple. 


We are very glad to see a 
new edition of this serious and 
useful little work, worthy the 
celebrated author of Night 
Thoughts. it is honourable to 
booksellers to publish — such 
works; it is honourable to the 
religious character of the com- 
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munity, when booksellers can 
depend on them to patronize 
such publications. 

The first letter is on infidelity ; 
the second, third, and fourth, on 
pleasure ; the fifth is. life’s re- 
view; the general cause of se- 
curity in sin; thoughts for age ; 
the sixth is the dignity of man ; 
the Centaur’s restoration to hu- 
manity ; the conclusion. 

In these letters we recognize 
the seriousness, the eloquence, 
the pathos and sublimity, which 
render the writings of this au- 
thor so excellent and interesing. 

The following pointed  sen- 
tences are from letter first. 

“God Almighty would not have 
made a Revelation, but in order to 
be received: and by whom received ? 
Doubtless by the reasonable and 
good ; and if by some of them, why 
not by ali? Andif all the reasonable 
and good receive it, what must they 
be, who reject it? Therefore revealed 
religion rejected, proves natural re- 
ligion disobeyed. I said above that 
Deists were blamable, how good so- 
ever their lives might be ; but now it 
appears that their /ives cannot be 
good. Others have, perhaps, for- 
borne speaking so plain, out of charity. 
I venture on it out of what I conceive 
to be charity greater still; for noth- 
ing that can awasen them can be kind- 
ly suppressed.” 

Another specimen of the au- 
thor’s manner of writing and of 
his orthodoxy, we give from 
page 17. 

“Asto the mysterious articles of 
our faith, which infidels would by no 
means have me forget, ** Who,” say 
they “ can swallow them 2” In truth 
none but those, who think it no dis- 
honour to their understandings to 
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credit their Creator. Socinus, like 
our infidels, was one of a narrow 
throat ; and out of generous compas- 
sion to the scriptures, which the world 
it seems had misunderstood for fif- 
teen hundred years, was for weeding 
them of their mysteries, and render- 
ing them in the plenitude of his infai- 
ible reason, undisgusting and palata- 
ble to all the rational part of mankind. 
Why should honest Jews and Turks 
be frightened from us by the Trini- 
ty ? He was for making religion fa- 
miliar and inoffensive : and so he did, 
and unchristian too. Those things, 
which our Aands can grasp, our ne 
standings cannot comprehend. Why 
then deny to the Deity himself the 
privilege of being one amidst that mu/- 
titude of mysteries, which he has 
made? Faith in these x case is 
more acceptable to God, than faith in 
less abstruse articles of our religion; 
because it pays that honour, which is 
due to his testimony, and the more 
seemingly incredible the matter is, 
which we believe, the more respect 
we show to the relator.” 


When pleasure is fashionable 
and faith is decried, this is an ex- 
cellent book for parents to put in- 
to the hands of youth. They will 
find a vein of wit and irony run- 
ning through the work, render- 
ing it pleasant and entertaining, 
while it is serious and instructive. 

In page 65 and onward is a 
high wrought and moving de- 
scription, a terrific picture, “ The 
death-bed of a profligate.” The 
melancholy colours express ter- 
ror, and excite alarm. We min- 
ele with his weeping friends 
around his dying bed ; we see his 
anguish; we hear his self-re- 
proaches, and his sighs of despair. 
He dies and gives nosign of hope. 








Religious Intelligence. 





We have received from our Cor- 
respondent in London, the Annual 
Report of the Missionaries at Beth- 
elsdorp, South Africa, for the year 





1803, from the Missionaries Vander- 
kemp and Read ; from which we grat- 
ify our readers with the following ex- 
tracts. 
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The difficulties and dangers they 
had to encounter are thus related :— 

‘‘Our situation at Algoa Bay, be- 
came more and more trying, and 
disagreeable, partly from the conduct 
of the farmers, whom Governor Dun- 
das had leit in possession of the fort 
ull the Dutch should arrive, and part- 
ly from the wretched state of our peo- 
ple for want of food, clothing, &c. 

* The Boors shewed themselves to 
be sworn enemies to us; backbitings, 
blasphemies, and threatenings were 
brought daily to our ears; and we 
doubt not they would have rejoiced to 
lave found a good opportunity to take 
away our lives; but they were in the 
Lord’s hands, who shewed himself 
inighty to save. Finding no opportu- 
nity, or fearing to attack our persons, 
they Icft no means untricd to get our 
property, and that of our people : so 
that it was not even safe for the chil- 
dren to be out of our sight; for if 
they were, they were stolen, and sent 
to distant parts of the country. And 
in this conduct they boasted, saying, 
“The English are now away, and 
what will ure Dutch care about the 
Hottentots? We are not afraid of 
punishment from them for such 
things.” 

“The hatred of those Christians (if 
they may be so called) arose trom two 
causes. Ist, That we not only dis- 
cuuntenanced, but condemned in the 
highest degree, their horrid deeds of 
oppression, murder, &c. And, 2dly, 
Uur instructing the Hottentots, whom 
tlicy wished Ww Keep in total ignorance 
ot the Gospel, and to suticr them to 
believe nothing but what they chose 
to inculcate; which, among other 
things, is, that they are of the off- 
sping of Canaan, youngest son of 
Noah, and are cursed of God to a 
perpetual servitude to them. 

* The boors, finding that what 
they said, or did, had little effect on 
our minds, directed their devices to 
our people. ‘hey endeavoured to se- 
duce them into drunkenness, whore- 
dom, and other vices; and in which, 
to our grict, with some they were 
successtul. But here they did not 
rest; they sought to cocrupt their 
minds to disbelieve the word of God, 
despise Christ, and inculcated that 
beli, which the Pagps, (or Puapes, 
alluding to us) represented as being 
intelgrably hot, was owy a comforta- 


ble place, well adapted for us (said 
they) who smoke. This, however, 
was so shocking to our people, that 
they only considered these Boors as 
enemies and deceivers. 

“It had been well, if they had stop. 
ped here; but no! nothing short of 
rinsing their hands in the blood of 
this poor people could satisfy them. 
A Hottentot and Bastard, belonging 
to us, were murdered in a mogt hor. 
rid manner, besides many others not 
belonging to our Institution.” 

When the Dutch governor, Jans. 
sens, arrived, the missionaries were 
treated by him, and other officers of 
the government, with kindness, and 
their Institution was patronized. A 
spot of ground was given to the mis. 
signaries for settlement, which they 
named Bethelsdorp (village of Bethel) 
situated on Kooboo river, and imme- 
diately began to cultivate it. Betore 
their crop was fit for harvest, they 
were deprived of bread for two or 
three months, and “‘once or twice 
they had beenobliged to make a kind 
of bread of dried pears, for the Lord's 
supper.” 

“On the 5th of December, the 
Cafire Captain, Gota, came to us, 
with his wife, and four Cafires. His 
object in coming, he said, was to 
hear if he could be taken into our 
Institution, as he wished to be sep- 
arated from his own people, whose 
irregular conduct exposed him to the 
greatest dangers; and to be -instruc- 
ted (as he said) in the knowledge ot 
good andevil. We expressed to him 
vur joy at his wise choice, and blessed 
our God for the prespect of one of 
that poor nation becoming acquainted 
with Christ and Salvation. But, to 
our grief, (on account of the condi- 
tions of the late peace with the Cafires, 
that they should go over the great 
Fish-river, and no communication be 
suffered between the Colony and 
them) we were obliged to tell him, 
that his wishes could not be complied 
with, for the reasons mentioned. But 

rother Vanderkemp promised to 
represent his case to Governor 
Janssens, who, we did not doubt, 
would give him liberty to continue 
with us; and that so long as things 
remained as they were, he night 
come backwards and forwards, and 
hear the werd of God. Captain Gola 
stayed four days; during which ung 
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he attended constantly the word, a 
little of which he could understand ; 
and we endeavoured, by interpreters, 
to make him acquainted with the 
blessed news which we had brought 
from a far country. 

«Our School is attended by about 
30 or 40 children, 20 of whom can 
read or spell pretty well. 

«< We have seven persons chosen as 
a kind of Judges, to settle small quar- 
rels and disputes, which daily take 
place, too numerous for us to attend 
to, and of too little importance to be 
brought before the Magistrates of the 
country. 

“ The inconstancy of the Hottentots 
in their matrimonial connexions, sub- 
jects us to great irregularities: we 
exhort, as much as possible, those 
who are still heathen, to abide with 
their wives, and not to leave or 
change them, as their custom is; and 
those who believe in Christ, we 
oblige, with consent of the unbeliev- 
ing moiety, ponticly to bind them- 
selves to each other in the inviolabie 
ties of matrimony. In this manner, 
Brother Read was married, on the 
29th of June, toa young Hottentot 
woman, by Brother Vanderkemp. 

The Lord’s work, to the glory of 
his name, has this year been conspic- 
uous. Heathen darkness has fled be- 
fore the power of gospel light, and 
the power of converting Grace has 
triumphed over the power of Satan, 
im the hearts of those Pagans, to 
whom we have been called to preach 
the gospel of Christ. Brother Cupi- 
dowas baptized, previous to our leav- 
ing Graaf Reinet : but his conversion 
deserves a place in ourreport. Broth- 
er Cupido was, before his conversion, 
as notorious a sinner as was ever 
known: famous for swearing, lying, 
fighting, but especially for drunken- 
ness, which often brought him upon a 
sick bed, being naturally weak. At 
such times he always resolved to leave 
that practice, and lead a sober life. 
He was, however, surprised to find, 
that no sooner did his health return, 
than his sins again prevailed. He 
Was sometimes afraid of God, al- 
though ignorant of him ; and expect- 
ed that his conduct would prove the 
destruction of his soul. He inquired 
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of all he met with, for means to de- 
liver him from the sin of drunken- 
ness, supposing that to leave the rest 
would then be easy. Some ‘directed 
him to witches and wizards, towhom 
he addressed himself ; but these 
were miserable comforters ; for they 
told him that his life was ‘not worth a 
farthing ; for, when persons began to 
make such inquiries, it was a sure 
sign of speedy death. Others pre- 
scribed various kinds of medicine, 
which heeagerly took, but all proved 
in vain. His feet were providentially 
led to Graaf Reinet, where he heard, 
in a discourse from Brother Vander- 
lingen, that Christ Jesus, the Son of 
God, could save sinners from their 
sins. Hecried out to himself, “ that 
is what I want, that is what I want!” 
He immediately left business, to come 
to us, that he might get acquainted 
with this Jesus ; and told all he met, 
that he had at last found one, who 
could save him from his sins. Soon 
after this a discourse from Brother 
Vanderkemp on a Lord’s day, was 
applied to him with power ; when all 
his deeds were made manifest, and 
every word that was spoken seemed 
meant for him. This, however, at 
first, only excited a strong hatred to 
an old woman, with whom he had lived, 
who knew his character, and who, he 
supposed, had made it known to the 
Landdrosse’s wife, and, by means of 
the Landdrosse, had been told to 
Brother Vanderkemp. This appre- 
! ph oa however, did not prevail 
long ; he still attended the word, and 
the secrets of his heart began to be 
laid open. This, (said he,) is not 
of man, but of God.” He was then 
brought earnestly to seek an interest 
in Christ, and he is now become one 
of our most zealous fellow labourers. 
It is no small pleasure to hear him 
recommend Christ to others, as the 
only remedy for sin, who can destroy 
it, as he can witness, both root and 
branch. To Brother Cupido has been 
added this year seventeen persons ; 
nine men and eight women, besides 
thirteen children. One of the women 
is now the wife of Brother Read. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Extract of a Letter from a respectable 
Minister in Holland to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Dated 
Oct. 26, 1804. 

We rejoice at the laudable plan of 
the Society which has been lately es- 
tablished among you, for rendering the 
werd of God accessible to the indi- 
gent; and we pray that the Lord 
may give his richest blessings to their 
benevolent endeavours. With us 
there is, thank God, no scarcity of 
Bibles, akihough there certainly is 
of persons who read their Bible, and 
especially of such as read it with 
understanding: and who, instead of 
introducing their own particular reli- 
gious tenets into the Bible, as is too 
frequently done, seek to derive them 
jrom the Bible; who will receive 
noihing besides the Bible; and will 
udmit of nothing adove it, as neces- 
sary for the attainment of eternal 
happiness. Even the poorest person 
among us can easily procure a Bible, 
and our Deacons make strict inquiry 
of their indigent parishioners, wheth- 
er they possess a Bible and read it. 
You probably know, that it is custom- 
ary here, that the Minister, accom- 
panied by our Elders, go from time to 
time, into the houses of our parish- 
ioners, chiefly previous to the 
administration of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, in order to converse with them 
on this important subject. On those 
occasions, the Minister also makes a 
poimt of inquiring, whether they are 
in the habit of reading their Bibles? 
Whether they send their children 
regularly to school? Whether the 
parents go to church accompanied by 
their children ? 

The establishment of our Mission- 
ary Society has also given occasion 
to the delivering of evangelical dis- 
courses to such of the poor as, for 
want of decent clothes, are obliged to 
absent themselves from the public 
worship of the church. I, and six of 
my colleagues, deliver every Sunday, 
in rotation, a discourse of this kind to 
such members of the ReformedChurch 
of this city as are supported by their 
parishes ; and in these discourses we 
always endeavour to express our- 
selves in the plainest manner possible. 
We are always very numerously at- 
tended, and all who come, and are 
able to read, are furnished with Bi- 
bles. In some of our towns, dis- 
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courses are also delivered peculiarly 
for children, and catechisings are al. 
most universally in use among us, 
I, for my part, catechise ditlerent 
companies of young persons four 
times a week; and I know a friend, 
who does the same six times every 
week. Our nation, however corrupt 
in morals, is nevertheless, upon the 
whole, attached to religious worship ; 
and the name of Christ is still held 
in veneration among us. 

You feelingly express your regret, 
that the union between the two na- 
tions in which we respectively live, 
has been unhappily dissolved by the 
war. Oh, my dear Sir! could you 
be among us, you would soon be con- 
vinced, three-fourths of our nation 
lament the unhappy quarrel, which, 
for some years past, has divided two 
nations, which yet have one common 
interest in the service of the gospel. 
But we are a defenceless people, 
who daily pray to God to lave mercy 
upon us; and so far from being ini- 
mical to the English nation, we rath- 
er rejoice that not more than two 
Dutchmen were to be found, who 
would so far degrade themselves as 
to advise a plan for the invasion of a 
country, for the preservation of which 
we are as anxiously solicitous, as for 
that of our own. We pray and sigh 
in public and private—How long, O 
Lord, how long? Now, indeed, we 
suffer the consequences of our own 
misconduct : of this our nation is not 
insensible ; and I can affirm to their 
praise, that the best of them do not 
oppose the Almighty, but acknowl- 
edge that we have brought our na- 
tional misfortunes upon our heads by 
our luxury and base ingratitude. O 
might but God give us his Spirit to 
convert and turn the chastisement 
under which we now sigh, to our ben- 
efit, and particularly to our humilia- 
tion, that we may cast away our 
pride, and no longer despise other na- 
tions, which do not enjoy the same 
degree of liberty, which we formerly 
possessed. 


—_—— a 


From areport of the Trustees of 
the Congregational Missionary So- 
ciety in the counties of Berkshire, 
Columbia, and their vicinities, giving 
an account of their proceedings for 
the year ending Sept. 1805, it appears, 
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that Missionaries from this Society 
have been sent to the counties of Lu- 
zerne and Wayne, in Pennsylvania; 
the state of Ohio; the counties of 
Greene, Columbia, Cayuga, Ontario, 
Schoharie, and some other of the 
western counties-in the state of New 
York, and tothe N. W. counties in 
Vermont. Inthe whole 70 wecks of 
missionary service was performed, in 
the places above mentioned. The 
whole expense to the Society’s funds 
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was $386 33; the amount of contri. 
butions received by the “Missionaries 
was $125 59, leaving $260 74 actual 
expense of the Society, for the sup- 
port of their Missionaries. An ev- 
idence this, that much good may be 
done with a little ‘money. ese 
Missionaries, it appears, preached 
449 sermons to the destitute inhabit- 
ants of the places, which they ‘visit- 
ed, beside performing various other 
useful missionary labours. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Amonc the works destined, in our 
opinion, to do honour to the literary 
character of our country, is ‘ The 
Monthly Register, and Review of the 
United States,’”’ published in numbers 
at Charleston, South Carolina, by 
Mr. CARPENTER. His Prospectus 
informs us, that it is the design of 
this periodical publication to “ com- 
bine within itself the two-fold advan- 
tage of diffusing general knowledge, 
and standing as a permasent record 
of all the public transactions of the 
time; which would enlighten the 
minds, and improve the morals and 
the manners of the existing genera- 
tion, and deliver down ‘to posterity, 
for the use of the future historian, all 
the political facts and public transac- 
tions of the day, untinged with false 
colouring, and unsullied by political 
prejudice. 

“This work will be conducted, as 
nearly as possible, on the plan of the 
English Annual Register, whose rep- 
utation for utility and agreeableness 
has not been equalled by that of any 
‘other production of the same kind. 
Each number will be divided into twe 
parts; the first historical and politi- 
cal, the second miscellaneous and 
literary. 

The historical part will contain a 
regular and impartial history of the 
great political occurrences of the past 
month, the first place, and the lar- 
gest room, ‘being always allotted to 
those of the United States. The de- 
bates of Congress, and suc’: debates 
of the several state legislatures, as 
may be of general importance to the 
union, and make a part of its history, 
shallbe giveninaconcise form. In this 





part all acts of Congress will be recorti- 
ed ; and thus not only the substance of 


our national counsels, but the names of 


those who take an important share in 
them, will be handed down to the im- 
partial judgment of posterity, and 
those, not yet born, be enabled to 
form a just opinion of the talents and 
virtues of their ancestors. There 
will be added a collection of impor- 
tant state papers, which will stand at 
O ice as incontrovertible proofs and 
illustrations of the historical facts. 
A chronicle, which will be a depbdsi- 
tory of those remarkable occurrences 
that are most apt to enter into com- 
mon conversation, will succeed the 
history and the debates. 

“The first chapter shall contain 
extracts from works of celebrity.; 
among others, those parts of the re- 
ports of agricultural societies in Eu- 
rope, which shall appear likely to ap- 
ply to the different soils, climates, and 
natural circumstances of the United 
States. Literary and miscellaneous 
essays will be added. 

“The next chapter will be devoted 
to a review of new publications, 
whether original or re-published in 
America, and of such of the Euro- 
pean works also, as shall be found 
worthy of particular attention; pieces 
of Poetry will conclude the whole. 

“Each of these two parts shall be 
paged separately from the other, so 
that at the end of the year the twelve 
numbers may be divided into two 
volumes; one under the title of the 
HISTORICAL, the other that of the 
LITERARY REGISTER; and 
with the last number of the year, a 
separate title page and index shall be 
given, to be prefixed to each volume.” 
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We have seen the three first 
numbers of this work, which equal 
our raised expectations, and presage 
its future celebrity. We. were par- 
ticularly pleased with the judgment, 
modesty, and correctness of the fol- 
lowing remarks in the author’s preface. 

“* Disdaining to take credit for any 
thing to which he is not fairly enti- 
tled, he wishes to open to his readers 
the whole scope of his pretensions for 
a work of this kind, m which little 
fame can be procured beyond that of 
a good compiler. A compiler, how- 
ever, is not without his claims to 
— He who imparts the know- 
edge he has acquired from books, to 
those who have not leisure, diligence, 
or abilities to acquire it through the 
long laborious work of close study and 
research, is at least useful, and 
though his glory be not so great, his 
labours may be as beneficial to man- 
kind as those of the oricins! avthor. 
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A vast majority of the world are 
necessarily excluded from serious 
application, and many are desirous of 
knowledge, who cannot hunt it 
through multitudes of large volumes, 
To provide such persons with easy 
means of access to a portion of litera. 
ture, is to benefit society. He who 
enables others to fill up, with rational 
amusement, and instructive pleasure, 
intervals of time which would other. 
wise be devoted to idleness or vice, is 
entitled to the gratitude of society. 
But besides all this, the requisites for 
compilation are not a few or unimpor. 
tant, since to select judiciously re- 
quires some share of penetration, judg. 
ment and taste: the compiler of such 
a work as the present may be consid. 
ered as one of the bees of literature, 
who lights upon the choicest flowers 
as they spring, extracts from them 
their most precious sweets, and de. 
r sits thom instore for general use,” 
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A compendious dictionary of the 
English language, in which five thou- 
sand words are added to the. number 
found in the best English compends ; 
the orthography is in some instances 
corrected, the pronunciation marked 
by an accent, or other suitable direc- 
tion, and the definitions of many words 
amended and improved, To which 
are added, for the benefit of the mer- 

chant, the student and the traveller, 
' a variety of useful tables. By Noah 
Webster. Hudson & Goodwin, Hart- 
ford, and Increase Cook & co. New- 
Haven. 1806. 

An English spelling-book ;_ with 
reading lessons adapted to the capaci- 
ties of children ; in three parts, calcu- 
lated to advance the learners by natur- 
al and easy gradations ; and to teach 
orthography and pronunciation togeth- 
er. By Lindley Murray, author of 
“‘ English Grammar.” The third edi- 
tion improved. New York. Collins 
& Perkins. 1805. 

Three sermons, preached at North- 
ampton: one on the 30th of March ; 
the other two on the annual Fast, April 
4th, 1805; by Rev. Solomon Wil- 
liams. Northampton. Wm. Butler. 

A new-year’s sermon, preached at 
Lee, January 1, 1804. By Rev. Alvan 
Hyde, pastor of the church in Lee. 

An abridgment of Henry on Prayer, 
eonsisting of a judicious collection of 


scriptures, proper to the several parts 
of the duty, with an essay on the na- 
ture and duty of prayer ; to which are 


annexed some forms of prayer. By 
a Committee of the North Consocia- 
tion of Hartford County. Hartford. 


Lincoln and Gleason. 50 cents. 

A sermon preached at the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Charles Lowell, to the 
pastoral care of the West Church and 
Society in Boston, Jan. 1, 1806. By 
Rev. Eliphalet Porter, pastor of the 
first church in Roxbury. Boston. 
Belcher and Armstrong. 

A discourse before the Society for 
propagating the Gospel among the 
Indians po others in North America, 
delivered Nov. 7, 1805. By Joseph 
Eckley, D.D. Minister of the Old 
South Churchin Boston. E. Lincoln. 

Familiar Letters, to the Rev. John 
Sherman, once pastor of the church im 
Mansfield, in particular reference to 
his late anti-Trinitarian Treatise. By 
Daniel Dow, pastor of a church in 
Thompson, Connecticut. Hartford. 
Lincoln & Gleason. 1806. 25 cents, 

A system of geometry and trigo- 
nometry ; together with a treatise on 
surveying ; teaching various ways of 
taking the survey of a field, also to 
protract the same, and find the area. 
Likewise rectangular surveying ; oF 
an accurate method of calculating the 
area of any field arithmetically, with- 
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out the necessity of plotting it, To 
the whole are added several mathe- 
matical Tables, necessary for solving 
questions in trigonometry and survey- 
ing; with a particular explanation of 
those tables, and the manner of using 
them. Compiled from various authors, 
by Abel Flint, A. M. Hartford. Lin- 
coln & Gleason. 

The Medical and Agricultural Reg- 
ister, Vol. 1. No. 1. for Jan. 1806. 
This is a monthly publication, of 16 
pages 8vo. price one dollar a year. 
Judging from the first number, we 
think favourably of this work, and 
wish it extensive patronage. 

The Christian Monitor, a new peri- 
odical work to be published quarterly. 
The first No, appeared Feb. 1806. 

Anabridgment of universal geogra- 
phy, together with sketches of history. 
Designed for the use of schools in the 
United States. By Susannah Rowson. 
Boston. John West. 12mo. 87 cents ; 
§ dols. doz. 

A sermon, preached in Providence, 
at the ordination of Rev. Henry Edes, 
July 17, 1805. By John Eliot, D. D. 
pastor of the New North church, Bos- 
ton. Providence. James Carter. 8yo. 
1805. 

Life of President Edwards. 12mo, 
1 dol. Northampton. 8S. & E. Butler. 
1805. 

The Salem collection of classical 
sacred music, in three and four parts, 
consisting of psalm tunes and occa- 
sional pieces, selected from the works 
of the most eminent composers, suited 
to all the metres in general use, To 
which is prefixed, a short introduction 
to psalmody. Salem, Massachusetts. 
Cushing & Appleton. — | | 

A discourse delivered at Brookline, 
‘4th Nov. 1805, the day which com- 
pleted a century from the incorpora- 
tion of the town. By John Pierce, 
A.M. the fifth minister of Brookline. 
Cambridge. W. Hilliard. 


IN THE PRESS. 

The third volume of Scott’s Com- 
mentary. Philadelphia. W. W. 
Woodward, * 

_ Letters on the study and use of an- 
cent and modern history, containing 
observations and reflections on the 
causes and consequences of those 
events, which have produced con- 
Spicuous changes in the aspect of the 
world, and the general state of hu- 
man affairs. By John Bigland, au- 
“lor of reflections on the resurrection 





and ascension. Philadelphia. W. W. 
Woodward. 

The miscellaneous works of the 
late Rev. Richard Baxter, containing 
his Call tothe Unconverted, Converse 
with God, and Dying Thoughts. 
Philadelphia. W.W. Woodward. 

Village Dialogues, by the Rey. 
Rowland Hill. Philadelphia W.W. 
Woodward. 

Travels round the Baltic through 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, 
and part of Germany, in the year 1804. 
By John Carr, Esq. author of the 
Stranger in France. Philadelphia. 
W. W. Woodward. 

The sixth and last volume of Or- 
ton’s Exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment. Charlestown. S. Etheridge. 

The Fulfilling of the Scripture de- 
lineated. By Rey. Robert Fleming. 
Charlestown. S. Etheridge. 

William P. Farrand and Co. in 
connexion with the Rev. E. Williams, 
Rotherham, and E. Parsons, Leeds, 
England, are publishing by subscrip- 
tion, in ten volumes, royal octavo, the 
whole Works of Philip Doddridge, 
D. D. with Orton’s life, and an ele- 
gant Portrait of the Author.—Severalk 
of the first volumes of this Work are 
now ready to be delivered to sub- 
scribers, and those remaining will 
probably be received in the course of 
the season. They are executed in a 
style highly elegant, on new type, and 
paper of a superior quality. The 
price in boards, is three dollars a 
volume on fine paper; and two dol- 
lars fifty cents a yolume, for those 
copies, which are not hot-pressed. 

The posthumous works of the late 
Charles Nisbet, D. D. president of 
Dickinson college, are in the press, 
and will shortly be published. Fron 
the eminent talents, extensive learn- 
ing, and distinguished picty of the 
author, the literary and Christian 
world may justly expect from these. 
works, much to inform the under- 
standing and to mend the heart. 

Lectures on the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, delivered in the parish church of 
St. James, in the years 1798, 1793, 
1800, and 1801. By the Right Rev- 
erend Beilby Porteus, D. D. Bishop 
of London. 8vo. Two volumes in one 
The 2d American from the 5th Londoy 
edition. Northampton, Mass. S. & E. 
Butler. 

Sermons, by the Right Reverend 
Beilby Porteus, D.D. Bishop of Lon- 
don. Hartford. Lincoln & Gleason, 
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Obituary. [ Feb, 
Obituary. 
——— 


Ar Cambridge, February 19, Mrs. 
Ruth Freeman, relict of Capt. J. 
Freeman, aged 72. 

It is useful to preserve the por- 
trait of departed worth. Let it not 
be a flattering picture ; the original 
will not beholdit. If truth guide the 
pencil, the living may be instructed. 
Mrs. Rutnu Freeman was distin- 
guished for the soundness and vigour 
of her understanding; for the ease 
and pleasantness of her conversation ; 


for the warmth and permanency of 


her friendship; for the order and 
precision of her economy; for the 
promptitude and liberality of her 
kindness ; and for the uniformity and 
constancy of her regard to the insti- 
tutions of our holy religion. Her life 
was crowded with calamitous events ; 


but she acknowledged the hand of 


God, and was silent. Of numerous 
children, but one, tender and only be- 
lowed in the sight of his mother, lived 


to mature age. ‘hat son, who, with 
graceful manners and rich accom- 
plishments, united the higliest charm 
of filial tenderness, was, several years 


since, lost at sea. An estimable hus- 
band died soon after ; and left the 
desolate widow alone, in the vale of 
tears. Affliction weaned her from 
the ‘“‘pomps and vanities” of the 
world, without leaving sensations of 
regret at the deprivation, or despoil- 
ing her of her habitual cheerfulness. 
The friends of her former years for- 
sook her not. They gave attestations 
of her worth by descending with her 
into the valley of affliction, and 
soothing her many sorrows. Various 
were the places of her residence ; 
‘but in each she created friends, and 
retainedthem. With the knowledge 
of the rules and usages of the polite 


world, she waved the exaction of 


them, wherever she found sincerity ; 
for in her heart, as well as in her 
tongue, was the law of hindness. The 
offices of neighbourly and social in- 
tercourse, were, in her estimation, of 
transcendent value, in comparison 


with the cold and vapid forms of 
fashionable etiquette. Hence he; 
friends were selected from the worthy 
and the good. By such friends wa, 
she encompassed during her las 
and lingering illness; and their 4s. 
siduous attentions were acknowledg. 
ed with grateful sensibility. The 


‘hope, derived from that divine relig. 


ion, which she professed, was her 
great support in all her trials, espe. 
cially in her last. It was not indeed 
without a cloud ; but this world aq. 
mits not a cloudless sky. In the hope 
that this is at length exchanged for 
one, that admits neither darkness 
nor sorrow, weeping friendship is 
consoled and resigned. 


MEMOIR OF MISS CAROLINE 
SYMMONS. 
From the Eclectic Review. 

Tus surprising young lady was 
the daughter of the Reverend 
Charles Symmons, D. D. In the 
bloom of corporeal and mental ac. 
complishments, she was prematurely 
snatched away at the age of fourteen 
Mr. Wrangham, an English poet, as- 
sociates the history of this “uncom. 
monly gifted young female with that 
of Jairus’ daughter. There was, 
among other coincidences, which we 
may suppose, an equality of age, and 
a similarity, no doubt, in the work- 
ings of parental grief and filial affec- 
tion. A supernatural resurrection, 
like that of Jairus’ daughter, was not 
to be expected. But he, who said, 
Damsel, arise ! though he sees ft 
not to raise up departed worth at our 
solicitations and tears, will one day 
raise it up to himself. 

We transcribe some of the inge- 
nious productions of this prodigy of 
poesy; and transplant from their na- 
tive, lovely bed, some blossoms of 
infant, female genius, which would 
not dishonour the brow of a veteran 
of Parnassus. The following, it ap- 
pears, was written when she was but 
eleven years of age. 


THE FLOWER GIRL’s CRY. 
‘ Come buy my wood hare-belis, my cowslips come buy 4 
O take my carnations, and jessamines sweet : 
Lest their beauties should wither, their perfumes should die, 
All snatch’d like myself from their native retreat. 
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‘ O ve, who in pleasure and luxury live, 

Whose bosoms would sink beneath halfymy sad woes ¢ 
Ah ! deign to my cry a kind answer to give, 

And shed a soft tear for the fate of poor Rose. 


« Yet once were my days happy, sweet, and serene ; 
And once have I tasted the balm of repose : 

But now on my cheek meagre famine is seen, 
And anguish prevails in the bosom of Rose. 


‘Then buy my wood hare-bells, my cowslips come buy! 
O take my carnations, and jessamines sweet: 

Lest their beauties should wither, their perfumes should die, 
All snatch’d like myself from their native retreat.’ p. 24. ° 


We shall give another specimen, 
and take our leave of this “ gentle 
spirit” with her beautiful lines ‘Ona 
Blighted Rose-Bud’; which were to 


be, and perhaps have been, inscribed 
on her own tomb; an application 
probably little expected by her at the 
time of writing them ! 


ON A BLIGHTED ROSE-BUD. 


‘Scarce had thy velvet lips imbib’d the dew, 
And nature hail’d the infant queen of May; 
Scarce saw thy opening bloom the sun’s broad ray, 
And to the air thy tender fragrance threw : 


‘ When the north-wind enamour’d of thee grew, 
And by his cold rude kiss thy charms decay. 

Now droops thine head, now fades thy blushing hue ; 
No more the qireen of flowers, no longer gay. 


‘So blooms a maid, her guardian’s health and joy, 
Her mind array’d in innoceacy’s vest ; 
When suddenly, impatient to destroy, 
Death clasps the virgin to his iron breast. 
She fades—The parent, sister, fiiend deplore 
The charms and budding virtues now no more.” p. 22. 


The following little anecdotes de- 
serve mention as evincing the force of 
her attachment to poetical pursuits. 
She declared there was no personal 
sacrifice of face or form, however 
prized by her sex, which she would 
not make, to have been the author of 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. And 
one morning, when returning home 
irom undergoing a very painful opera- 
tion, by Ware, the oeculist ; and when, 
iN Consequence, some apprehension 
Was entertained of her loss of an eye, 
she declared, with a smile, that, to be 
4 Miiron, she would consent to be 
deprived like him of both eyes. Fer- 
vent as was her thirst for poetical 
excellence, we are happy to find that 
it did not impair her inclination for 
religious exercises. On this view 
of her character, Mr. W. throws a 
cheering light in the following para- 
graph : 

‘Not less remarkable than the 
beauties of her person, the elegance 


of her taste, the. strength of her 
understanding, and the goodness of 
her heart, was her steadfast and hum- 
ble piety. Through the whole of her 


‘illness, she was constant in her devo- 


tions; and, when the extreme weak- 
ness and emaciation occasioned by 
her malady made the posture of kneel- 
ing (long painful) at length imprac- 
ticable, she deeply regretted the 
circumstance, as disqualifying her for 
offering her adorations in a suitable 
manner. With such a disposition, it 
will not be matter of surprise that her 
behaviour, at all times exemplary, in 
the hours immediately preceding her 
dissolution should have been admira- 
ble. Not a single complaint fell 
from her lips. Evenon the last morn- 
ing of her earthly existence, when she 
had expressed to her maid a wish to 
die, she instantly corrected herself, 
and said—** No, it is sinful to wish for 
death ; I will not wish for it.” 
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Installation. To Correspondents. [ Feb, 


Fnstallation. 


Installed at Bath, (Maine) Jan. 1, preached the sermon from Matt. y 
1806, Rev. Asa Lyman, over the 42; the Rev. Mr. Eaton of Harps. 
Congregational Church and Soci- well gave the charge ; the Rev. Mr 
ety in that place. The Rev. Mr. Packarp of Wiscasset expressed 
Emerson of Georgetown made the the fellowship of the churches ; ani 
introductory and consecrating prayers. the Rev. Mr. Parker of Dresden, 
The Rev. Mr. Gitiet of Hallowell, made the concluding prayer. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letter 6th from Constaws, and Pu1Lo, on the Trinity, No. 2, shall appear 
in our next number. 

The Difficulties attending the doctrine of the Saints’? Perseverance proposed by 
J. C. shall be considered as seriously and candidly as they are proposed. The 
Editors think it most fair and edifying that the solution should accompany 
them, when published. 

H. on the Duties of the Rising Generation, is a seasonable and useful com- 
munication. 

THEOPHILUS, on the Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, shall be inserted in 
our next number. We wish our readers to give this sensible and lucid com. 
munication a serious and attentive perusal. 

Z.’s Letters to a Lady in high life, a fragment of real correspondence, are 
serious and pious, and we doubt not have produced good effects already. We 
will endeavour to extend these good effects to that class of our readers to 
whom these letters are applicable. 

K’s Consolatory Letter on the death of a child, we think is sensible, tender, 
and well adapted to its design. We shall cheerfully give it a place inthe 
PANOPLIST. 

From a respectable source, we have received a lengthy communication on 
the doctrine of the Trinity. We tender the Author our thanks for it ; and will, 
as far as is practicable, comply with his wishes. 

The Review of Dr. Laturop’s Sermon on Suicide, and several other com- 
munications, are on our files for future numbers. 
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